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big 
story the year 


An intensive educational campaign directed to 
the general public reports important new 
medical findings concerning sugar 


Of the millions of words being written about diets 
and dieting, few are likely to be more popular with 
readers than the reassuring fact that they can have 
their sugar and their waistlines, too. 

This is one of the basic themes in the sugar in- 
dustry’s informative advertising and public rela- 
tions program now in its second year. 

It is based on recent research findings at Harvard 
University. These have shown that the blood sugar 
level helps determine the size of a healthy person’s 
appetite. People are hungriest, most apt to over- 
eat (and get fat)— when the blood sugar level is low. 
Dieters, by the intelligent use of sugar, can raise 
their blood sugar level, keep their appetite satis- 
fied on smaller portions. 

This factual approach has the approval of nutri- 
tionists because it helps clear up misconceptions 
about one of our most important foods. It also has 
the enthusiastic support of all segments of the vast 
food and beverage industry for which sugar is a 
basic ingredient. 


QUICK FACTS ABOUT SUGAR 


e Sugar has fewer calories than most 
people think—only 18 to a level tea- 
spoonful. 


e Most adults use 18 calories in about 
74 minutes of normal activity. 


e Sugar is converted into energy faster 
(and satisfies appetites quicker) than 
any other food. It raises the blood 
sugar level almost instantly. 


e The only calories that make you fat 
are the surplus calories that come from 
overeating. Neither sugar nor any other 
food is in itself fattening. 


e Sugar helps healthy people keep the 
weight they want, and makes it easier 
for overweights to stick to their diets. 


SUGAR INFORMATION, INC. New York 5, New York 


(Advertisement) 
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NOTED IN BRIEF... 


© When Republic Steel became convinced 
that the role of free enterprise in America 
was not being presented widely enough to 
the American people, Republic's PR de- 
partment provided an answer of signifi- 
cance to PR people everywhere. 


© William G. Maas offers some helpful 
and expert advice on the subject of man- 
agement’s cooperation with the secur 
analyst who is becoming increasingly 
more important to corporate interests in 
the investment field. 


® The PR man in the international field 
finds himself trying to address publics so 
complex that any attempt at mass infor- 
mation can be cumbersome. Elizabeth 
Fagg explains how Lederle Laboratories 
solved its problem by bringing its medical 
public to America. 


® How Diamond Alkali introduced itself 
to a new community when it bought a 
government plant makes interesting read- 
ing ... Guy Alexander tells how the dedi- 
cation of a new school won recognition 
for industry and American business . . . 
a non-profit foundation in Holland enter- 
tains American businessmen, promotes 
goodwill and sponsors trade development 
between the two countries, 
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Republic Steel speakers have given 1,614 talks before more thai 
117,000 persons! In six active bureaus, 67 speakers are now accept- 
ing engagements without charge for their services or pay for them- 
selves. 
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How Lederle Laboratories acquainted key medical personalities in 
35 countries with the scope and quality of its research and products 
in the ethical drug field. 


PR memo from Muscle Shoals ........... Arthur P. Schulze 


How the Diamond Alkali Company—a newcomer to Muscle Shoals 
—introduced itself quickly to the community. 


Guy Alexander 


An elementary school focuses attention on the private enterprise 
system as epitomized by a great American industrialist. 


American public relations 
in The Netherlands ................ Adelaide H. vanLoon 


How the American Businessmen’s Club of The Netherlands con- 
ducts an active public relations program to establish goodwill and 
further business relations between the two countries. 


COVER PHOTO 


Little Miss Trudy Frye, eight-year-old daughter of a 
Diamond Alkali employe at Muscle Shoals, gets ready 
to snip the white satin ribbon across plant gates at 
start of plant-site ceremonies signalizing Diamond’s 
acquisition of the government plant. (See page 9.) 
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EDITORIAL PAGI 


The Idea Market 


VERYONE, SO IT SEEMS, has a story to tell. The 

mimeograph machines and presses are over-hct 
from overwork. A mighty Niagara of words roars by. 
Yet we suspect that many a story is told but not heard 
because the spark of communication has failed to leap 
from sender to receiver. 


Why the failure? Probably because many com- 
municators have failed to keep abreast of developments 
in the word-and-idea-market. Using the methods that 
served grandma, they are trying to gain the attention 
of her frenetic grandchildren. They seem unaware of the 
world’s vast expansion, of its multiplied attractions, 
and of the cut-throat competition for a small slice of 
that attention. 


Just leaf through the current word-output of busi- 
ness and government. Notice the prevalence of unin- 
spired, long-winded, colorless copy. Much of this word- 
age seems designed for a Victorian market, and to 
assume in the reader a naive eagerness for facts, un- 
limited patience and leisure, and a capacity to absorb 
and remember. These conditions began to fade with 
radio's first crystal set. 


Ideas, like any other product, are not sold in the 
factory. Their sale is not consummated until the con- 
sumer has bought them and received satisfaction from 
their use. Yet how many of the ideas placed on today’s 
market are packaged in a marketable form? And why 
aren't they? 


There are many reasons. A shortage of qualified com- 
municators is one. There are relatively few with the 
imagination, the humanity and the word-skill needed 
to stir an audience's interest. Another is apathy on the 
part of the communicators and of the people who con- 
trol media. Still another is the deadening hand of 
bureaucracy—the executives who interfere with the pro- 
fessional communicators without realizing that the 
product of stuffed shirts is stuffed prose. 


There are by contrast some brilliantly effective busi- 
ness and government communications. One is DuPont's 
magnificent Better Living, a house magazine that proves 
business doesn’t ave to be dull. In its handsome pages, 
gifted and imaginative editors are apparently permitted 
to ply their craft undisturbed. The result is a bold, fresh 
and convincing publication that tells a winning story 
for DuPont and the profit system. 


Governments don’t have to be stodgy either. There's 
an unpretentious little publication, The Italian Scene. 
issued by the Italian Embassy to remind Americans of 
the cultural glory that is Rome. Mimeographed and 
without illustrations, its format cannot compete with 
the slick material that fights it for attention. But it has 
a special charm—the single editorial voice of a man, 
not of a committee. And this one-man editorial mind 
is a joy to share—urbane, bright, learned, civilized, 
= The publication succeeds in making friends for 
Italy. 


More power to the Embassy and to DuPont for let- 
ting their publications breathe the life that a modern 
world wants. What they have done others can do—pro- 
viding they assemble the proper skills, then give them 
a free hand. There is no other way to capture a market 
for ideas today. 


Cony for Madam? 


| jane: NO GAINSAYING the enterprise of the hard- 
pressed taxpayer. An advertising-PR executive has 
a distilling account, and must garb the Little Woman 
so she can hold her head up with the distillers’ ladies. 
A $2,500 mink coat is essential for these purposes, he 
argues, and is therefore income tax-deductible. The Tax 
Court has ruminated this argument, and said no. And, 
in a devastating blow to client relations, it has held 
that mink is wot a uniform. Chins up, girls! After all, 
the winters are getting milder. 


Welcome Back-Pat 


EST THEY BE FORGOTTEN, we repeat here a few 
X comments of U. S. Steel’s Chairman Benjamin F. 
Fairless. Speaking before the recent PRSA conference, 
Mr. Fairless credited PR people with giving manage- 
ment “a better understanding of the broadening scope 
of our responsibilities towards the people as a whole.” 
In congratulating PR men and women on their “im- 
portant contribution to the salvation of the American 
economic system,” Mr. Fairless paid tribute to his own 
PR head, Carlisle MacDonald, noting that the organ- 
ization “Mac” has built up over 18 years is a credit 
equally to U. S. Steel and its industry, and to the PR 
profession. Warm and generous words, they kindle a 
reciprocal warmth toward U. S. Steel’s able No. 1 
executive. 


Pause that Refreshes 


OCA-COLA has just elected a PR man as its new 

President. He is William E. Robinson, former 
board chairman of Robinson-Hannagan Associates, New 
York PR firm. His work is, we believe, already cut out 
for him. To the best cf our recollection, Coca-Cola is 
one of the few publicly owned corporations that omits 
from its Annual Report the financial data of the prior 
year’s operations. This omission is a nuisance for every- 
one who wants to know whether the business is better 
or worse. A PR man in the President’s chair should be 
good for Coca-Cola's stockholder relations. We con- 
gratulate the firm’s directors on their wisdom, and wish 
Mr. Robinson the best of luck. 
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N BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, an ac- 
i countant outlines to a women’s club 
what is being done to combat juvenile 
delinquency in their city. 


An industrial relations man in Chi- 
cago explains to a luncheon club what 
the basic philosophy is that makes 
America the leader of freedom-loving 
people. 

In Buffalo, an engineer describes the 
development of the Labrador-Quebec 
iron ore ranges from his personal ex- 
periences. 


In Canton, Ohio, a metallurgist tells 
a service club how scientists are taking 
the people of this nation to the thresh- 
old of a richer life. 


In Cleveland, a planning assistant ex- 
plains what the St. Lawrence Seaway 
will mean to the residents of north- 
eastern Ohio. 

While their topics run the gamut of 
American interests, all have one thing 
in common. They are members of Re- 
public Steel Corporation speakers bu- 
reaus, now operating in six plant cities 
and just starting in a seventh. 

The bureaus grew from the persistent 
conviction in Republic’s top manage- 
ment that the role of free enterprise in 
America was not being presented widely 
enough to the American people. 

Republic was represented at top-level 
speaking engagements but what about 
the smaller groups, the neighborhood 
clubs and church meetings where many 
men and women have their only face- 
to-face contact with representatives of 
large corporations? 

The problem was turned over to E. S. 
Bowerfind, director of public relations, 
and the answer was the formation in 
November, 1950, of a small group of 
nine men who would be trained to talk 
before service clubs, church groups and 
civic organizations in Cleveland. 

The basic formula which evolved 
from the initial planning is still used 
for new groups today: 

1. Hire college speech teachers to 
train each speaker thoroughly. 

2. Select industry-related topics of 
broad interest. 

3. Promote and publicize the bureaus 
extensively. 

4. Use visual aids of some kind when- 
ever possible. 

After some months experience, Re- 
public felt the time ripe to appraise 
the situation. A research organization 
was hired to survey listeners and learn 
their reaction to the talks and the 
speakers. At that point the Cleveland 
bureau had given 68 talks. Fifty persons 
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were interviewed within 30 hours after 
they had heard a talk. 


Forty-six of 50 respondents said that 
all or most of the talk they had heard 
was of interest to them. Thirty-one rated 
the talk better than most heard at their 
meetings. Forty-one wanted to hear 
other Republic speakers. Forty-two 
thought other companies should also 
provide speakers; six gave qualified 
answers and the other two had no 
opinion. All retained ideas given by the 
speaker and four out of five thought the 
talks educational. 

With this reaction the idea caught on 


we live together with their willingness 
to risk their savings to buy the plant 
and the tools needed to maintain our 
standards and to improve them. 


“Some people, both in this country 
and abroad, are willing to tear down 
this system. You speakers have taken 
slices of our way of life into groups of 
our neighbors. This has given them a 
chance to examine our viewpoints criti- 
cally, to ask questions about those view- 
points and make their own decisions. 
All Americans want is a chance to know 
the score. You have given thousands 
of them that opportunity on a face-to- 


Speakers bureau helps 
Americans understand 


America 


By Alfred F. Connors 


Republic Steel Corporation 


rapidly. From Cleveland, it spread in 
August, 1951, to Republic’s Central Dis- 
trict which operates plants in Canton 
and Massillon, Ohio. 


Other bureaus followed: November, 
1952—Gadsden, Ala.; December, 1952 
—Buffalo, N. Y.; September, 1953— 
Chicago, Ill.; October, 1954—Birming- 
ham, Ala.; February, 1955—Warren, 
Ohio. 

The Warren bureau has a new twist 
—four women employes have been 
added to the group. They will inject 
the feminine viewpoint on steel into 
talks before women’s clubs. 

While the bureaus aim deliberately 
at the smaller meetings from twenty- 
five persons up, the box score to date 
has been astounding. Republic speakers 
have given 1614 talks before more than 
117,000 persons! In six active bureaus, 
sixty-seven speakers are now accepting 
engagements without charge for their 
services or pay for themselves. 

Has the program shown any results 
aside from production figures? Charles 
M. White, Republic president, thinks 
it has. 

At a fourth anniversary luncheon 
meeting for past and present mem- 
bers of the Cleveland bureau recently, 
Mr. White said: “Our whole standard 
of living will rise or fall on the under- 
standing the American people have of 
the profit and loss system under which 


face basis that many have never had 
before.” 

That the club-attending public in Re- 
public plant cities have accepted the 
bureau idea is attested by the number of 
engagements scheduled. But the figures 
tell only part of the story. 

As bureaus become widely used, the 
story of their operations travels far be- 
yond the confines of their local districts. 
As trail blazers in the program, the 
Cleveland speakers had the first prob- 
lem with boundary limits. One specialist 
was invited 200 miles eastward to tell 
Buffalonians about the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Another traveled a similar dis- 
tance to southern Ohio to talk about 
communism. 

When the fame of the talk on com- 
munism and other subjects touched off 
invitations from other states, manage- 
ment drew a line around the greater 
metropolitan area of its plant cities and 
limited requests to that radius. Out-of- 
town requests continue to come in, how- 
ever, and as recently as January, one 
from the west coast came in to Cleve- 
land. These invitations serve to demon- 
strate that there is a need for this type 
of service which industry can fill. 

The speakers themselves are the most 
enthusiastic supporters of the program. 
All are volunteers. They receive no pay 
from the company for their efforts but 
have only an opportunity to get home 


late after driving through snow or rain 
to a little suburban restaurant where 
twenty-five Lions, or Kiwanians, or Ro- 
tarians, Or parent-teachers, or whatever 
the group, are gathering for their regular 
meeting. 


The speakers admit a sameness in the 
food and a similarity in their audiences, 
and after a while, even strange restau- 
rants exude an aura of familiarity. Some 
profess a weariness with the demands 
on their free time but when the show- 
down comes, the story usually changes. 


The company decided that after a 
bureau had been in operation two years, 
the older members would be given an 
opportunity to resign. Suddenly the 
weariness disappeared, and some of the 
bureaus expanded as old standbys joined 
the new members. One speaker who had 
given seventy-five talks decided that he 
would try one hundred. He is now up 
to 92 with no sign of letting up. 


The overall program is a public rela- 
tions responsibility. District public re- 
lations men work closely with local 
bureaus, advise new members, assist in 
speech preparation and help publicize 
the program. The district's bookings are 
handled by a secretary on a part-time 
basis. 


The training of speakers in all bureaus 
is given top level attention with district 
managers in all plant towns watching 
the program carefully. One district man- 
ager was a member of a bureau himself 
when appointed to the top job in Buffalo 
last fall. 


Generally, speakers come from the 
junior executive group and represent 
many different phases of the steel busi- 
ness. While some have had speech in- 
struction at college, few have done much 


public speaking. 


Classes for new speakers are organ- 
ized at the local plant. Speakers origi- 
nally were assigned topics but now, on 
the basis of experience with local audi- 
ences, new speakers elect their own 
topics with the advice and consent of 
their management. 


After about five sessions of general 
speech instruction, including three or 
four opportunities to make brief talks 
before the group, the class is recessed 
for a few weeks to give individuals a 
chance to prepare their talks. 


Each talk is then delivered before the 
group and subjected to critical examina- 
tion, including some spirited heckling. 
Audience reaction at this stage gener- 
ally gets more vehement than the 


speaker ever encounters before local or- 
ganizations, but it does, as one member 
put it, “make speaking before the pub- 
lic easy by comparison.” 

Visual aids are then prepared with 
the advice of the instructor after which 
the speaker sits back and waits to be 
invited out. 


Invitations result primarily from the 
preparation and distribution of bro- 
chures which show a picture of the 
speaker, his name, title and topic and 
a one-paragraph description of his talk. 
Copies are distributed broadly to local 
club program chairmen. In Cleveland, 
for example, 675 brochures were mailed 
this season. 


Overall supervision of all bureaus is 
a part-time responsibility of one man 
at the general office of the company. In 
plant cities, a secretary generally handles 
all requests, clears dates with the speak- 
ers, confirms arrangements, forwards bio- 


A graduate of 
Fordham Univer- 
sity, Al Connors 
covered police and 
general assign- 
ment for New 
York City news- 
papers in Queens 
until he entered the Navy in 1942. 
He joined the United Press in New 
York as a financial writer in 1946 
and remained there until recalled by 
the Navy tn 1951. Upon his release 
from the Navy in July, 1953, he 
joined Republic Steel in Cleveland. 
He now handles public relations for 
Republic’s steel plants in Cleveland 
and Buffalo. 


graphical material for use in introduc- 
ing the speaker and, for smaller suburbs, 
sends the weekly newspaper a cut and 
announcement of the talk. © © 


There was a time when a “publicity 
man” was eyed with scorn and dis- 
trust by the newspaper fraternity and 
most of the business world as well. 
He was the imposing gent with the 
flashy tie and diamond stickpin, the 
bottomless fund of racy stories, incredi- 
ble gall and assurance who stopped 
in every news office periodically with a 
hot story to benefit his client. 


Some of his yarns were based on 
fact . . . some on pure imagination. 
More than one unsuspected reporter, 
accepting his narrative at face value, 
wakened with a red face the following 
morning to take a skinning from the 
abrasive tongue of the city editor. 


What made the publicity man de- 
“tested in news offices was the fact that 
he masqueraded for hire. He was the 
number 1 chiseler of advertising space 

. . the prostitute of every standard 
the profession had built up over the 
years with a bland disregard for truth, 
honor or integrity. 

There were exceptions. Ringling 
Bros’ famed publicity man (his name 
for the moment escapes us) was known 
and loved in every newspaper office of 
the country. He didn’t masquerade. He 
walked in frankly and openly with 
some worthwhile stories and backed 
his presence with a book of passes for 
printers, carrier boys and the front 
office . . . perhaps a covert jug for the 
city editor. 

There were others. Sometimes they 
actually created news. Often their last 
minute tips paved the way for worth- 
while front page copy. 

Out of this latter group has grown 
the modern publicity man . . . who 
isn't called by that name any longer. 
He’s known as a public relations man 


Publicity Man—New Style 


in industry today and he performs a 
vital function. 

Back in the depression, industry 
wakened to the fact that it was threat- 
ened by popular criticism based on ig- 
norance of its function and its contri- 
bution to American life. Something 
had to be done about it and that most 
important job today is the public rela- 
tions man’s responsibility. 

He ranks high in company councils. 
Usually he has some control over adver- 
tising. He supervises distribution of in- 
dustry’s increasingly important public 
grants. He’s industry's representative at 
every public gathering . . . the contact 
man between business and the public. 
He has his own state and national asso- 
ciation, the Public Relations Society 
of America, and a carefully drawn set 
of standards. 

A week or so ago a Hopkins man 
was named president of the Minnesota 
chapter. He is Minneapolis-Moline’s 
John Rusinko, assistant manager of 
advertising, sales promotion and public 
relations. Already a director of the 
national organization, he will direct 
state activities of the group for the 
coming year along with newly named 
directors Ward Stevenson of Minne- 
apolis (named national treasurer this 
fall), B. F. Ihlenfeldt of St. Paul and 
Edward Schmid of Duluth. Raymond 
M. Schneider of St. Paul is vice presi- 
dent and secretary treasurer. 

Mr. Rusinko, a Twin Cities native, 
holds a bachelor’s degree at Carleton 
and a masters from the U of M. After 
a four year stint with the navy, he 
became a public relations man for the 
Veterans Administration . . . has been 
with Minneapolis-Moline since 1946. 

—Editorial 


St. Louis Park Dispatch 
January 6, 55 
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What to tell security analysts 


By William G. Maas 


President 
Investment Analysts Society of Chicago 


HERE HAS BEEN CONSIDERABLE improvement in both the 
| iene and the quality of corporate information being 
made available to stockholders—or their representatives—by 
the managers of the corporations which they own. While the 
information once became available as it was “pried” out of 
the corporate managers by Government agencies, such in- 
formation is now being given out more willingly. 

The security analyst has become increasingly important 
as the central figure whose duty it is to obtain such cor- 
porate information and interpret it for the benefit of the 
stockholder. The stockholder looks to him for advice and 
counsel; as a result he has become extremely important to 
the corporation management which must hope for a friendly 
and sympathetic attitude on the part of the stockholder. 

The importance of friendly stockholding groups has 
never been more apparent than at the present time. For too 
long a time the attitude of business organizations has been 
defensive. Intelligent co-operation with stockholder groups 
should be a great help in enabling business to adopt a more 
positive attitude. Co-operation must be based on a willing- 
ness to give the stockholder—or his representative, the secur- 
ity analyst—sufficient factual information to eliminate dis- 
trust—or worse than that—a misinterpretation of the cor- 
poration’s existing situation. 

The successful corporation executive can no longer 
ignore public and stockholder relations. He must be willing 
to discuss the corporation's affairs with the stockholder and 
his representatives both individually and before groups. He 
should feel free to present the facts concerning operations 
and finances, without attempting to gloss over existing prob- 
lems. In many cases this requires even greater disclosure of 
information than is presently made. The stockholder is the 
owner of the business and he has a right to know. And unless 
the security analyst can have access to sufficient factual in- 
formation he is stymied in his attempt to complete an in- 
telligent analysis. 

Who presents it? 

First of all, who should present the story? 

Obviously, there is considerable prestige value in assign- 
ing the job to the president, or chief executive officer. How- 
ever, it so often happens that the successful top corporation 
executive seems to “wilt” before a large audience—particu- 
larly of outsiders. Pick the executive who can best present 
the company’s story to an audience, even though he not be 
the top man of the organization. He should be “flanked” 
by one or two other executive officers—one a financial ex- 
executive—the financial vice president, the treasurer or the 
comptroller. This is of particular importance in the informal 
question period, following the more formal presentation. 
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What not to say 


It is important that in presenting a story to a group of 
security analysts, the management refrain from using up 
time with matters that are hardly pertinent to intelligent 
analysis. Time is usually limited. Here are some matters that 
might well be eliminated: 

1. Long Corporate History—This may be of im- 
portance elsewhere, but in a meeting with security analysts, 
It just uses up time which could be used to greater ad- 
vantage discussing current operations, future programs, 
management policies and other matters of much greater 
help to the analyst. 

2. “Re-hash” of Annual Reports—The security an- 
alyst has available all the published financial information 
of a corporation. A re-evaluation by a corporation executive 
of material already available wastes the time of all con- 
cerned. 

3. Enumeration of Plants and Properties—An analyst 
has available factual information of this type. Unless there 
is something of particular importance to discuss in connec- 
tion with plant facilities—particularly new plants—there is 
little to be gained repeating information already available. 

4. Industry Statistics and Figures—Industry statistics 
are now generally available. A re-capitulation of industry 
statistics, which the listener cannot take down in notes and 
still listen to the talk is a waste of time. If it is desired to 
include such data, it would be better included in a written 
copy of the talk, to be distributed after the meeting. How- 
ever, interesting statistical data on the industry or the com- 
pany, which is mot available through regular sources, would 
be welcomed by analysts. 

5. Flag Waving—Too many corporation executives 
feel that it is important to expound the advantages of 
the “Traditional American Way of Life” and the benefits 
of free enterprise. It is unnecessary to educate analysts in 
this respect. Many of them resent such references in a 
talk designed to give a better “feel” of the company and 
its management. 

6. Sales Talk—Above all, glowing sales talk is not 
necessary, and quite often has an effect directly opposite to 
its aim. 


Subjects that should be discussed 


The greatest variation in types, quality and quantity of 
information available is encountered with industrial com- 
panies. Information and data concerning public utilities and 
railroads—financial and otherwise—are more complete and 
more standardized. However, managers of such types of 
enterprises should continue to provide financial people with 
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additional corporate information. Here are some items that 
interest analysts: 

© Financial Information—One of the first subjects of 
importance in financial information is sales. Many corpora- 
tion executives still say: “Why so insistent on sales informa- 
tion? Aren't earnings the final and most important con- 
sideration?” In all cases profit margins are one of our 
most important facts used in a financial analysis of a 
company's operations. As a result of some completely legit- 
imate accounting treatments, earnings figures alone can 
actually mislead stockholders. This applies primarily to 
interim sales data. The SEC has rescinded its 9-K require- 
ments for reporting quarterly sales. The matter of quar- 
terly sales data is considered extremely important to finan- 
cial analysts. Since rescinding of the order, many com- 
panies have discontinued the practice of publishing quar- 
terly sales figures. The National Federation of Financial 
Analysts Societies first made efforts to get such corpora- 
tions to publish this data. Such efforts were unsuccessful. 
As a consequence the Federation has filed a formal appeal 
to the SEC requesting that Form 9-K be reinstated and 
even be broadened to include in addition to sales, net 
income before taxes and net income after taxes, with 
supplementary information as to special charge-offs, re- 
serves, and special non-recurring profits. 


© Interim statements—Those now published require 
more interpretation and explanation by the management. 
Such explanations will go far toward preventing misin- 
terpretation on the part of stockholders. And interim 
statements are necessary. Much can happen within a year's 
time; the interim statements give a worthwhile clue as to 
the trend of a company’s operations between annual re- 
ports. 

© Sales Breakdowns—Another important type of in- 
formation is the so-called “sales breakdown.” The majority 
of industrial companies whose stock is held publicly are 
now engaged in the production of many different products. 
These can be grouped into broad overall divisions. For 
the purpose of intelligent analysis, the security analyst is 
naturally interested in a breakdown of the total published 
sales figures in various ways, such as: a. By major divisions; 
b. By types of operations; and c. By customer classifications. 


The principal objection of corporate managers to the 
disclosure of interim sales and to sales breakdowns is that 
such disclosure will benefit competition. This objection 
falls on deaf ears. Isn't this a sign of weakness on the part 
of those managements which make such an objection— 
particularly when, in many cases, successful companies 
in an extremely competitive industry are willing to give 
such information to stockholders, or their representative 
and publish the information in thew annual reports? The 
experience of analysts indicates that managements usually 
know with a relatively high degree of accuracy just what 
competitors’ sales are in any particular division. This 
is usually true of earnings, as well. Some companies also 
seem averse to publishing interim balance sheets. Why? 
An analyst worthy of the name understands seasonal char- 
acteristics—he takes them into consideration when watch- 
ing—for example—the trend of cash position. 


*® New Products—From an analyst's point of view this 
is an extremely important subject. Discussion of new 
products means much in appraising the progress made by 
a company, particularly under competitive conditions. The 
analyst is always conscious of the “growth possibilities” 


of an organization. What is its competitive position? Is 
an expansion program justified? New products mean “life” 
to the organization. Next to a description of new products 
themselves, it is important to know when they will become 
commercially available. 


° Research—A favorite question among financial ana- 
lysts is “How much is spent on research?” or “What pro- 
portion of sales is expended on research?” It is even more 
important to learn how the research organization is set up. 
What type of research is done? Is it aimed at development 
of new products? Improvement of existing products? Is 
there a centralized research organization? How broad is 
its scope? What has the research department developed 
commercially? 


° Plant Expansion and Modernization—It is important 
to know the physical property expansion program. Is a 
company keeping up with its competitors in both expan- 
sion and modernization? This is important from both a 
volume and a cost standpoint. How far ahead is the plan- 
ning scheduled? And what are the proposed capital ex- 
penditures? The amount of the proposed capital expendi- 
tures is one thing. Of equal importance is the method of 
financing such expenditures. Can it be handled through 
depreciation and retained earnings? Or will it be necessary 
to resort to outside financing—either through borrowing 
or through sale of stock? 


° Management—This subject is, of course, one of the 
most important—if not ¢he most important factor in a 
company analysis—and one of the most difficult for the 
company representative to put across. In the first place the 
speaker before a group—or the contact in the case of an 
individual interview—is the physical representative of the 
management, and of course, leaves definite personal im- 
pressions that are important from the standpoint of the 
company. Secondly, the speaker has the difficult job of 
attempting to portray the management to his listeners. 
This is difficult. It is well to give an analyst a chance to 
meet some other members of the management team. It 
is common for a corporation representative to give the 
average age of the top management—usually in an attempt 
to prove that it is a young, vigorous and aggressive team 
—full of steam and ideas. This idea has been somewhat 
overplayed. It would be more interesting to hear how the 
so-called “management team” is set up—with an aim 
toward proving its “depth” and continuity—if that exists. 
A description of responsibilities—with particular reference 
to younger “second line” men could be given. Something 
might well be said on the subject of management incen- 
tives—bonuses, special compensation, retirement pro- 
visions, and the like. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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When your PR job 
encircles the globe ... 


By Elizabeth Fagg 


Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy 
New York 


Wis YOUR “PUBLIC” comprises 
the entire globe, the ordinary 


problems of a public relations job at 
home are multiplied astronomically, 
according to Karl E. Jensen, PR Di- 
rector, International Department, Le- 
derle Laboratories Division, American 
Cyanamid Company. 

Instead of talking to the compara- 
tively simple and uniform “public” of 
the domestic scene, the PR man in the 
international field finds himself trying 
to address publics so diverse, scattered 
and complex that any attempt at educa- 
tion or information on a mass scale can 
become too vast to handle. Further, if 
the program isn’t tailored to the needs 
of the individual countries, it may prove 
ineffectual in any case. What works in 
Ceylon can fall flat on its face in Chile, 
and what goes over in Japan may actual- 
ly offend the people of Italy. 

Yet in view of Lederle’s briskly ex- 
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panding foreign markets, Lederle need- 
ed to quickly consolidate the medical 
public in various countries throughout 
the world. It was important to rapidly 
establish direct contact with key medical 
personalities in some 35 countries, and 
to acquaint them with the scope and 
quality of Lederle’s research and products 
in the ethical drug field. 

Rather than launch 35 separate PR 
programs, instead of carrying the pro- 
gram to each country, why not bring the 
country, or one of its representative 
members here? Why not invite a promi- 
nent medical man from each of the 35 
countries to visit the U.S. for two 
weeks as Lederle’s guest. Here they 
would be exposed to U.S. science and 
industry, with every opportunity to 
come abreast of recent advances in the 
field of antibiotics—a field in which Le- 
erle is an outstanding leader. Returning 
home replete with information about 


Dr. and Mrs. Demetrio Mayoral 
Pardo of Mexico (center) were 
greeted by Karl E. Jensen (left), PR 
director for Lederle’s International 
Department, and A. V. Roche 
(right) of the Lederle Laboratories 
Division, upon arrival at National 
Airport, Washington, D. C. Dr. 
Pardo ts First Executive Officer, Sec- 
retariat of Health and Welfare in 
Mexico. 


Lederle’s position in research both in 
the U. S. and abroad, these opinion 
leaders would be able to inform their 
colleagues. Through them, Lederle 
would relate itself in each country with 
the interests and problems of the medi- 
cal profession of that land. The idea was 
approved at Lederle, the necessary 
budget was granted, and presently the 
firm was in the midst of the huge job 
of assembling the foreign guests. 


Lederle field representatives in each 
of the 35 countries were immediately 
instructed to issue invitations to the 
Minister of Health or another outstand- 
ing physician. The visit was timed to co- 
incide with the Second Annual Sym- 
posium on Antibiotics sponsored by the 
Food and Drug Administration in col- 
laboration with the Journal of Anti- 
biotics and Chemotherapy, and held in 
Washington, October 25-29. About 600 
medical men from all parts of the U. S. 
were expected to attend this important 
meeting at which over 170 papers would 
be delivered by leading figures in anti- 
biotics research. To cover subjects not 
included on the Washington program, 
Lederle itself would organize a two-day 
conference on antibiotics to follow in 
Manhattan. 

By the time the 35 guests began arriv- 
ing by plane at the Washington airport, 
complex preparations were completed 
for their stay. News releases had amply 


Former Chief of 
Bureau for Time, 
Inc. in Mexico 
City, Miss Fagg 
has specialized in 
magazine writ- 
ing as well as PR 
and ts a contribu- 
tor to leading national publications. 
She now handles the account for the 
Magazine Publishers Association at 
Dudley-Anderson-Y utzy, PR coun- 
sel with which she has been assoct- 
ated for the past five years. 
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Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, Welfare and Education (center), greeted distinguished medical 
scientists from 35 countries in the name of President Eisenhower while they were in Washington as guests of 
Lederle Laboratories Division, American Cyanamid Company. 


informed domestic and foreign news 
outlets of the event; a full two-week 
agenda of entertainment had been ar- 
ranged; a handsome program printed; 
a biography on each visitor was ready 
for press use; hotel, limousine and other 
accomodations had been lined up. 
Lederle people were on hand to meet 
incoming planes and each visitor was 
photographed as he disembarked. (The 
U. S. Information Agency used many 
of these shots in servicing 10,000 news- 
papers throughout the world. ) 


In the group were health ministers 
and other public health officials, direc- 
cors of important hospitals, clinics or 
research institutes, and other outstand- 
ing medical figures. The countries repre- 
sented were: 

Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Ceylon, 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Do- 
minican Republic, Egypt, Ecuador, Ger- 
many, England, India, Iran, Iraq, Ire- 
land, Italy, Japan, Malaya, Mexico, New 
Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Peru, Portugal, Puerto Rico, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Taiwan, Thailand, Union of 
South Africa, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

Representatives from Lederle’s export 
division, specialists in various areas of 
the world, took over as guides and hosts 
after conference sessions closed each day 
and entertained small groups of guests 
informally. For instance, a former Far 
Eastern sales manager served as host 
to the visitors from Asia, while a Latin 
American expert hosted the group from 
south of the border. 

To round out the Washington ex- 
perience, a National Press Club lunch- 
eon was arranged at which Dr. W. H. 
Sebrell, Director of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health of the U. S. Public Health 


Services spoke. Ambassadors from many 
of the 35 countries as well as U. S. State 
Department personnel were among the 
160 guests. Immediately after the lunch- 
eon, the visitors were received by Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, 
Welfare and Education, who welcomed 
the group in the name of President 
Eisenhower. A tour of the six big re- 
search laboratories of the National In- 


stitutes of Health ended the Washington 
week. 


A chartered plane carried the doctors 
to Manhattan, with a detour en route 


for a sightseeing flight over Niagara 
Falls. 


Then on Monday, the visitors were 
given a chance to compare the vast 
government research facilities they'd 
just seen with those of private industry. 
They were taken by limousines to the 
Lederle plant at Pearl River, N. Y. Here 
they were shown the 155-building, 600- 
acre Lederle layout, given a chance to 
talk with Lederle scientists and see them 
at work. Luncheon speeches by Lederle’s 
clinical research men saluted medical 
and drug research abroad, stressing the 
dependence of the American pharma- 
ceutical industry on clinical trials and 
research throughout the world. 


The Lederle Antibiotics conference 
opened at the Hotel Plaza, N. Y. next 
day. The program had been carefully 
arranged not to include Lederle speakers 
to avert any appearance that Lederle 
was trying to hog its own show. Medical 
reports by scientists of national repute 
were followed by open discussion peri- 
ods. (These papers will be published 
as a group in an issue of The Journal 
of Antibiotics and Chemotherapy.) At 


no point was Lederle directly promoted. 
Throughout the doctors’ stay, deliberate 
attempt was exerted toward non-com- 
mercial focus. 


A tour of N. Y.’s leading hospitals 
and luncheon at the Overseas Press Club 
of America at which Dr. Howard J. 
Rusk, medical editor of The New York 
Times, was the speaker, finished the sec- 
ond week. United Nations delegates, 
science and medical writers and mem- 
bers of the foreign press were invited 
to attend the latter. By weekend, the 
group was breaking up, some to return 
home immediately, others to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to visit hospi- 
tals and clinics in other U. S. cities. 


Domestic publicity and public rela- 
tions for the project were handled by 
Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy, which serviced 
Washington and New York dailies, 
wire services and the drug and chemical 
trade press during the two-weeks pro- 
ject. Special medical releases on the re- 
search reports were distributed to medi- 
cal and science editors, while general 
and news magazines were supplied with 
kits of less technical materials. Drysdale, 
Roche, Gibson Associates, Inc., handled 
foreign publicity. 


Karl Jensen's high-level, pin-pointed 
efforts at education and goodwill have 
already borne results. Letters of profuse 
appreciation and praise have been pour- 
ing in. The scientific, detached and non- 
exploitative handling of the enterprise 
won the friendship and respect of the 
guests as perhaps nothing else could 
have achieved. The hope of cementing 
relationships with the medical profes- 
sion in the 35 countries seems likely to 


be realized. © ® 
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By Arthur P. Schulze 


Manager, Public Relations and Advertising 


Diamond Alkali Company 


A LEADING PRODUCER of basic chem- 

icals having diverse industrial and 
agricultural applications, Diamond Al- 
kali Company acquired its fifteenth plant 
—and its fifth for producing chlorine 
and caustic soda—last October through 
the purchase of the Government's chlor- 
ine-caustic soda plant at Muscle Shoals, 
Alabama. 


Following World War II, the com- 
pany embarked upon an extensive ex- 
pansion-modernization program. Result: 
its growth rate has matched that of the 
chemical industry, acknowledged as the 
fastest growing in America today. 


Marking the latest major milestone 
in Diamond's postwar progress, acquisi- 
tion of the Muscle Shoals, therefore; 
gave the company a significant new pro- 
duction facility. At the same time, how- 
ever, the transaction brought Diamond 
face to face, immediately, with an im- 
portant problem in public and com- 
munity relations: 


How could the Diamond organization 
—a newcomer to Muscle Shoals—intro- 
duce itself, guickly, to the community at 
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large? How could the company, in tak- 
ing up industrial residence here, put its 
best foot forward to demonstrate con- 
vincingly Diamond's desire to be a good 
corporate citizen and next door neighbor 
in a new plant-home area? 
Neighborhood get-together 
provides PR cue 

Generally speaking, when you move 
into a new home, a house-warming for 
friends is in order. But an industrial 
plant isn’t a new house in the strictest 


sense. The next best thing, then, prob- 
ably would be to carry through, in some 
practical manner, the spirit of a friendly, 
neighborhood get-together. 

At least, that was Diamond's idea; and 
it was in this simple, sincere vein that 
Diamond earnestly approached the prob- 
lem of meeting its new neighbors and 
winning friends in its newest plant- 
home area. How the principle was put 
into practice provides, we believe, an in- 
teresting case study of what can be done 
—on extremely short notice and accord- 
ing to a critically close time schedule— 
to promote a favorable public relations 
climate or atmosphere for a newcomer 
taking up residence in a long-established 
industrial community. 


But before examining this particular 
problem at close range and concisely 
reviewing and analyzing its solution, the 
following few facts and figures on the 
plant itself, the area, and what it means 
to Diamond and vice versa, are given to 
serve as background, which will help to 
fill in the overall picture. 


At the conference table, completing final arrangements for Diamond's pur- 
chase of the Muscle Shoals Chlorine-Caustic Soda Plant, were (left to 
right): V. L. Ezel, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., Mobile District; Col. 
Harry L. Fox, Mobile District Engineer, Corps of Engineers; B. A. McKin- 
ley, South Atlantic Division, Corps of Engineers, U. §. A.; Donald S. 
Carmichael, Secretary, Diamond Alkali Company; and A. H. Ingley. Vice 
President-Manufacturing for Diamond. 
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What Diamond means to 
Muscle Shoals 


Diamond has high hopes that the 
plant will form the nucleus of a new 
“chemical orbit,” with the ready avail- 
ability of chlorine and caustic soda tend- 
ing to attract “satellites” to settle close 
by. It should contribute much, then, to- 
ward upbuilding Muscle Shoals’ econom- 
ic level, both directly through a payroll 
for 150 to 200 employes and indirectly 
through stimulating the establishment of 
additional chemical plants that may lo- 
cate here. 


Diamond’s acquisition of the plant 
became a matter of public knowledge on 
October 8, 1954 when the Associated 
Press reported, in a wire story from 
Washington, the announcement of the 
sale of the plant by the government to 
the company. “The firm will take pos- 
session of the plant in about three 
weeks,” the story also said. 


The take-over date subsequently 
agreed upon by the government and the 
company was October 28, but this was 
not definitely determined until October 
14. Meanwhile, Diamond’s management 
was anxious to launch a community rela- 
tions effort that would enable the com- 
pany to meet its new neighbors simul- 
taneously with taking possession of the 
plant. 

Target date for take-over, then, was 
October 28, with only 14 days available 
as preparation time. The project became 
largely an on-the-spot job, with the main 
steps proceeding in this general se- 
quence: 


Take-over timetable 


From October 11 through October 16, 
a representative of Diamond's Public Re- 
lations Department visited the Muscle 
Shoals area to spot-check certain condi- 
tions and facilities, lay the groundwork 
for an appropriate presentation cere- 
mony, take photographs of the plant, 
and advise. press and radio people. 
During this period, three key super- 
visory employes—the plant manager, 
assistant plant manager, and personnel 
manager—were appointed and an- 
nounced. 

On the basis of this quick survey, a 
program was recommended; it was for- 
mulated and built on a simple, 30-min- 
ute, plant-side ceremony, to be climaxed 
by cutting a white satin ribbon across 
the plant entrance at noon; a 15-minute 
motorcade inspection tour of the plant 


in chartered busses, accompanied by a 
sound truck; and a luncheon at the Ten- 
nessee Valley Golf and Country Club 
in nearby Tuscumbia. 

The ceremony itself was to be divided 
into four parts: (1) presentation by 
A. H. Ingley, vice president-manufactur- 
ing, of a check for $1,950,000—part 
payment on the $1514-million purchase 
price—to Brig. Gen. Charles G. Holle, 
Division Engineer, Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. Army, the “real estate branch” of 
the army responsible for the disposal 
of the plant; (2) presentation of the 
plant keys by Col. Harry L. Fox, District 
Engineer, to Mr. Ingley, who would (3) 
then introduce Steve Puschaver, plant 
manager; and (4) cutting of the ribbon 
at noon by the eight-year-old daughter 
of a Diamond employe, one of the first 
hired in the area. 

Col. Hugh B. Thomson (Ret.), Presi- 
dent of the Sheffield Rotary Club and a 
well-known resident of the area, agreed 
to “sponsor” the company by serving as 
master of ceremonies at both the plant- 
side observance and the luncheon at the 
country club. Following the luncheon, 
brief talks were to be given by Hon. 
Robert E. Jones, Jr., Congressman from 
Alabama’s Eighth District, and John A. 
Sargent, President of Diamond. 

Guests, by invitation, would be a 
group of from 100 to 150 leaders of 
government, business, commerce, and 
industry in the community. 

Formal invitations were prepared on 
October 18, printed on the 19th, and 
sent airmail the following noon to 250 
Muscle Shoals residents. The invitations, 
hand addressed, were accompanied by an 
acceptance card and a self-addressed, 
postage-paid envelope; they were also 
extended to newspapers and radio sta- 
tions serving the area, as well as to se- 
lected industrial magazines. 

Next came an 8-page program on 
“Diamond Alkali Day in Muscle Shoals” 
listing the program events and speakers, 
and the names of all invited guests. 


Souvenir booklet prepared, 
information packet assembled 


An illustrated, 12-page booklet—"The 
Story of Diamond Chemicals at Muscle 
Shoals”—was prepared for distribution 
as a souvenir. Of the customary welcome 
type, it was purposely left “undated,” 
thereby automatically making it suitable 
for future use during group visitations 
at the plant; also, it can be used for 
mailing to customers and prospects. 


Briefly, this dual-purpose booklet 
traces Diamond’s history, outlines its 
principal products, reviews its plants, de- 
scribes and illustrates the Muscle Shoals 
installation, explains how chlorine and 
caustic soda are to be manufactured here, 
and highlights their chief industrial ap- 
plications. 

In addition, a special information 
packet was assembled to be placed at 
each guest’s plate at the luncheon table. 
Besides this booklet, the packet included 
a copy of the October issue of the com- 
pany’s bi-monthly employe and _stock- 
holder magazine, “The Diamond Story,” 
which contained a feature article on 
caustic soda and its uses; another book- 
let (16 pages) depicting, from the lay- 
man’s viewpoint, “The Story of the 
Chemicals You Live By’—how Dia- 
mond Chemicals enliven and enrich 
everyone’s existence through their con- 
tributions to health, safety, comfort, and 
convenience; and a copy of the com- 
pany’s 1953 Annual Report. 

Other souvenirs suitable for the occa- 
sion included a novel paper, folding- 
type ashtray, a transparent ballpoint pen 
imprinted with the company name, and 
an 8-oz. sample can of Diamond Bicar- 
bonate of Soda, which gave the guests 
a useful sample of Diamond chemicals 
to take home after the party was over. 

Even more appropriate, it provided 
an excellent “prop” for the injection of 
a humorous note in Mr. Sargent’s intro- 
ductory remarks to his post-luncheon 
talk, which covered Diamond’s coming 
to Muscle Shoals, explaining briefly Dia- 
mond’s interest in the plant and the 
community, the company’s employment 
philosophy, and its aims and objectives 
for the plant in becoming a “resident 
partner” of the Muscle Shoals area. 

Drafts of his speech were prepared 
on the 21st and 22nd, revised on the 
23rd, cleared and approved on the 24th, 
and processed on the 25th for press 
distribution. At the same time, a com- 
prehensive news release, sprinkled lib- 
erally with quotes, was prepared and 
multigraphed; it was mailed—with a 
copy of the program, the speech, and the 
souvenir booklet—on the 26th to 600 
newspapers and industrial magazines. 


Chambers of commerce help 


Meanwhile, anxious to help, the 
Sheffield and Florence chambers of com- 
merce extended every cooperation. For 
example, thanks to their assistance, Oc- 
tober 28 was designated “Diamond AlI- 
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One hundred and fifty leaders of Sheffield, Florence, Tuscumbia and Muscle 
Shoals City were guests of Diamond at plant-side ceremonies, followed by 


motorcade inspection tour of plant and luncheon at nearby Tennessee Valley 
Golf and Country Club. 


kali Day in the Muscle Shoals Area” by 
official proclamation of the mayors of 
these communities. 

Again, working with merchants as- 
sociations, the chambers of commerce 
spear-headed an area-wide decoration of 
retail store windows with “Welcome 
Diamond Alkali” banners and streamers. 
Similar signs were made for the chart- 
ered bus fleet used on the motorcade in- 
spection tour of the plant. 

Advance publicity included two 
stories in both The Tri-Cities Daily and 
Florence Times—the area’s two dailies— 
on October 26, and a picture and a story 
on the following day. 


Press and radio coverage of Diamond 
Day was all that could be hoped for. The 
two dailies featured the plant-side ob- 
servance and luncheon on page 1 with 
a seven-column, two-line sub-deck head- 
line, plus an extensive carryover of the 
story on an inside page. 

The Florence Herald, a weekly, also 
featured the event on the front page, 
making the affair the lead story; in ad- 
dition, it carried an editorial lauding 
the company upon its investment in the 
area and welcoming Diamond as a new 
industrial resident. 


Three radio stations serving the area 
—WJOI, WLAY, WOWL—dispatched 
their mobile units to the plant to broad- 
cast the take-over ceremonies, thence to 
the country club for broadcasting the 
luncheon speeches, which were tape re- 
corded for rebroadcast use later that eve- 
ning. 

Did Diamond Day accomplish its ob- 
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jectives? If comments of guests and com- 
pany officials participating in the ob- 
servance be accepted as typical indices, 
the answer is an overwhelming “yes.” 
Subsequent publicity in the Sheffield, 
Florence and Birmingham papers give 
further substantial evidence that Dia- 
mond’s “neighborhood get-together” was 
eminently successful from every stand- 


point. 


‘Merchandising follow-up” 
in seven steps 


But the company did not stop there. 
As a follow-through, Diamond “mer- 
chandised” this public relations effort 
in the following ways to many “publics” 
—to the community, to its customers 
and prospects, to its employes and stock- 
holders, and to others who conceivably 
have an interest in the company’s con- 
tinuing progress. 

1. Mr. Sargent’s speech—"“Diamond 
Comes to Muscle Shoals"”—was reprinted 
in booklet form and mailed to members 
of the Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, and Civi- 
tan Clubs of Florence, Sheffield, Tus- 
cumbia, and Muscle Shoals City; to some 
3,500 financial security analysts in 15 
Cities across the country; to 600 news- 
paper and magazine editors “as a mat- 
ter of information and possible interest” 
to some 1,500 members of PRSA; to 
1,000 members of the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce; and to 8,500 
Diamond employes and stockholders. 

2. “Diamond Alkali in the News’— 
an internally circulated, offset publica- 
tion issued periodically to show Dia- 


mond folks what other people are read- 
ing about their company in the nation’s 
newspapers and magazines—reprinted 
all the news stories, editorials and pic- 
tures on “Diamond Alkali Day” which 
appeared in the Florence, Sheffield, and 
Birmingham papers. 

3. A special “Pictorial Page on Dia- 
mond Alkali Day in Muscle Shoals’— 
printed on a 17-in. by 22-in. sheet in 
much the same format and manner King 
Features and NEA distributed their 
matted feature material to newspapers— 
was prepared and sent to 600 news- 
papers and magazines, as well as to some 
250 Diamond management, sales, ad- 
ministrative, and supervisory personnel. 

4. A profusely-illustrated, 4-page fea- 
ture article—"“Memo From Muscle 
Shoals”—appeared in the December is- 
sue of “The Diamond Story.” Cover at- 
tention was given by means of a color 
strip a la Time and Newsweek. 

5. Special pictorial displays of the 
plant were put up in the company’s na- 
tional headquarters in Cleveland the day 
Diamond took possession of the Muscle 
Shoals Plant. A similar exhibit was 
placed in the lobby entrance of the 
Union Commerce Building, where the 
company’s general offices are located. 

6. A full-page advertisement, head- 
lined “To the People of the Muscle 
Shoals Area,” appeared in the combined 
Sunday, October 31st issue of The Tri- 
Cities Daily and the Florence Times; it 
also appeared the following week in 
three weeklies serving the area. 


As you would surmise, this ad ex- 
pressed Diamond's appreciation for the 
cordial welcome extended to the firm by 
the area’s community leaders and busi- 
ness folks; further, it pledged, as a com- 
pany and as individuals, Diamond's “sin- 
cere efforts to merit your continued con- 
fidence and friendship . . . to accept our 
responsibilities as citizens of the com- 
munities in which we live, work and 
play . . . and to contribute to the in- 
dustrial and economic development of 
this progressive area.” 

7. A 5-col. by 12-in. ad announcing 
Diamond's acquisition of the Muscle 
Shoals Plant appeared in morning or 
evening papers of 34 key southeastern 
cities the day after the company took 
possession of the plant. 

Here, then, in summary, was a quick- 
order PR program with important com- 
munity aspects and one in which proper 
follow-through proved every bit as es- 
sential—and_ valuable—as the limited 
advance preparation. ® 
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What’s in a name? 


By Guy Alexander 


AST OCTOBER, in tree-shaded Red- 
wood City, California, more than 
2,500 local citizens gathered to witness 
the dedication of a new elementary 
school named for the late Henry Ford. 


The size of the crowd hinted it was 
no ordinary affair. After all, new grade 
schools open up every day, mostly with- 
out ceremony. Advance press coverage 
confirmed that something special was 
happening. 

The “something special” was the cul- 
mination of a long-range campaign 
designed “to focus attention on and 
recognize” the private enterprise system, 
as epitomizéd by a great American in- 
dustrialist—literally, this was the first 
school to be named in honor of free 
enterprise. 


In speeches, in program copy, in press 
releases, the theme was stressed: This 
school is a tribute to its famed name- 
sake. But more than that, it honors the 
economy in which Ford was able to suc- 
ceed and prosper. In America, because 
of the nature of things, any man may 
rise from modest origins to the top. Let 


this message serve as an inspiration to 
the children who will attend this school. 
Let it serve as a reminder of the dynamic 
nature of privately-managed industry. 


A commonplace theme you say? Per- 
haps, but one San Francisco businessman 
felt that it wasn’t being played loud 
enough, and hardly at all at the real 
grass-roots level. So he decided to see 
what he could do to turn up the volume. 


The businessman in question was 
Robert W. (Bob) Jackson, western 
region public relations manager for 
General Electric Company and a mem- 
ber of the Public Relations Society of 
America and its San Francisco Chapter. 
Jackson is a vigorous advocate of insti- 
tutional efforts that sell the concept of 
enterprise and big business where it 
needs to be sold most—at the “grass 
roots.” Like other General Electric em- 
ployes, he is encouraged by the com- 
pany to take part in public affairs, to 
demonstrate that a corporation is a re- 
sponsible, civic-minded entity with a 
genuine stake in community welfare. 


Jackson also saw in his school work 


opportunity for some of this “grass 
roots” missionary work on behalf of 
private enterprise. 


Recognition for industry 


“The way I see it,” he explained re- 
cently, “businessmen and our industrial 
system deserve a great deal more recog- 
nition for their contribution to our na- 
tional welfare. I suppose part of the 
reason they go unappreciated is that 
the business community was made the 
scapegoat for the Depression. That's a 
misapprehension that is a roadblock 
to our economic progress. And a good 
place to begin pushing aside that road- 
block is in our schools, even at the ele- 
mentary level where the public opinion 
of tomorrow is being molded.” 


A missionary needs a text, of course, 
some vehicle to convey his message. 
Jackson saw his begin to take shape in 
the new grade schools going up to meet 
the booming educational requirements 
of the community. Some of these 
schools, he felt, should be named for 
leading industrialists, as well as dis- 
tinguished statesmen and educators, to 
serve as a reminder that the industrial 
community contributes to our security 
and progress too. 


He proposed a school-naming plan 
which fellow trustees adopted. New 
schools were being named arbitrarily, 
usually by a building contractor, after 
the street on which the new structure 
was located. This new plan pointed out 
that the district was missing a good 
chance to honor outstanding Americans 
whose careers moreover could well serve 
as a basis for inspirational study projects 
among the pupils. The school board 
adopted a formal policy of naming new 
schools for famous Americans—distin- 
guished statesmen, educators, patriots, 
and industrialists. After the board had 
used this procedure in naming several 
of its mew schools, it was decided to 
name the district's fourteenth school 
after an industrialist. 


Finding the right name 


The next step was to find the right 
name. Not just a prominent business 
personality, but someone who would 
typify American dynamic capitalism. As 
superintendent Andrew L. Spinas and 
the trustees later specified, “a man who 
will not only have a strong ‘Horatio 
Alger’ background of success through 
persistent efforts, but will also exemplify 
the close marriage of both industrial 
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and civic leadership which is in the best 
American tradition. He should so epito- 
mize the opportunity for success which 
our free enterprise system makes avail- 
able to all that his personal and indus- 
trial history would lend itself readily to 
classroom study and discussion.” There 
were three other “ground rules,” too: 


1. He must be a nationally known 
leader in American industry, living 
or deceased. He should be an in- 
dustrialist, not merely a business 
man, and one who is, or was, en- 
gaged in, or connected with, the 
manufacturing of products. 

. The industrialist chosen must have 
made a contribution to society, out- 
side of his business enterprise, pref- 
erably through government service 
as evidence of good citizenship. 

. The industrialist chosen must hold 
the respect of the American public. 
Members of the Board of Governors 

of the San Francisco Bay Area Council, 
a nine-county organization devoted to 
civic and industrial betterment, were 
invited to submit names for a contest to 
name the school. David N. Schutz, edi- 
tor of the Redwood City Tribune, agreed 
to head a Chamber of Commerce com- 
mittee charged with choosing four top 
candidates to go on a final ballot. 


This was a good start. But as Jackson 
later acknowledged, it was omly a start. 
“If we couldn't develop a program to 
tie in the industrialist’s name with the 
ideal of private enterprise, we would 
only be doing half a job,” he pointed 
out. 

At this stage, the campaign found a 
great ally in the press. The Tribune 
plugged the significance of the event, 
both in stories and in the editorial 
columns. John Piper, dean of San Fran- 
cisco’s financial editors, responded in the 
San Francisco News with a thoughtful 
series of articles illuminating the issues 
at stake. 

Last June 10 the ballots were counted. 
From the four nominated, Redwood City 
parents chose Henry Ford as the school 
namesake, with 1,385 votes; next was 
J. D. Zellerbach, president of Crown- 
Zellerbach Corporation, with 780; third 
was Charles E. (Electric Charlie) Wil- 
son, with 755; and fourth, the late 
Walter P. Chrysler, with 611. 

Jackson was asked by the school board 
to plan appropriate dedication cere- 
monies, and to serve as General Chair- 
man. Benson Ford accepted the board's 
invitation to represent the Ford family 
and Frederic B. Whitman, president of 
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Western Pacific Railroad, consented to 
be guest speaker. 


Related objectives 


With these advance preparations tak- 
ing shape, work was begun on two other 
related objectives: (1) underscoring the 
enlightened, mutually-beneficial relation- 
ship growing up between industry and 
education; and (2) finding a means of 
perpetuating the idea behind the dedica- 
tion. 

The answer to both was forthcoming 
in a second contest, this one among Ford 
School parents, for the best-written 
“Primer for Private Enterprise,” a state- 
ment of the essential significance and 
advantages of our enterprise system 
“written in terms that a grade-school 
child can understand.” The contest pro- 
duced a number of provocative explana- 
tions of democracy and free enterprise 
which the 550 Ford School children will 
study in the months to come. 


The prize, a portfolio of some $500 
worth of outstanding common stocks, 
goes to the winner selected by another 
committee headed by Dave Schutz and 
comprised of: J. Hugh Jackson, Dean, 
Graduate School of Business, Stanford 
University; Vincent Claypool, principal, 
Sequoia High School, Redwood City; 
Elinor V. Cogswell, editorial executive, 
Peninsula Newspapers, Inc. The stock is 
to be awarded in trust for the winner's 
child, to defray the cost of the young- 
ster’s higher education. 


Stocks in the portfolio were person- 
ally contributed for their companies by 
ten leading industrialists of the San 
Francisco Bay Area: Mr. Whitman of 
Western Pacific; T. S. Petersen, presi- 
dent of Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia; J. B. Black, president, Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company; Mr. Zeller- 
bach; Adrien J. Falk, president of S&W 
Fine Foods; Ray W. Turnbull, western 
vice president of General Electric; Roy 
G. Lucks, president, California Packing 
Corporation; Mr. Alden G. Roach, presi- 
dent, Columbia-Geneva Steel Division 
of United States Steel Corporation; D. A. 
Rhoades, president, Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corporation; Lloyd A. John- 
son, president, National Motor Bearing 
Company, Inc. 


Enlightened self-interest 


As Jackson pointed out during the 
dedication ceremonies this group of ex- 
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ecutives represent companies which an- 
nually contribute—voluntarily—millions 
of dollars to education in the form of 
grants, scholarships, fellowships, and 
gifts. He said, “They support education 
as a matter of enlightened self-interest, 
they fully recognize that the key to lib- 
erty is a well-informed society and that 
only well educated people can maintain 
a healthy political and economic climate 
in which we all can prosper.” 


The program from beginning to end 
replayed the fundamental themes—the 
honor and tribute being paid to private 
enterprise, the close industry-education 
relationship. 


District School Superintendent Spinas 
said: 

“It is the responsibility of American 
schools to so teach that American chil- 
dren will have a well-founded under- 
standing of the ideals, the accomplish- 
ments, and purposes which underlie the 
development of our country to its pres- 
ent position in the world. It is also the 
responsibility of American schools to so 
teach that those things which have made 
our country great may be perpetuated 
and thus assure the continuance of the 
leadership of the United States in the 
kind of living that assures the most per- 
sonal freedom and the greatest oppor- 
tunity for individual development that 
the world has ever known.” 


After the addresses, presentation of a 
portrait of the schools’ namesake was 
made to Principal Ransom W. Rideout 
by Benson Ford, who also announced 
that his company would carry on the 
private enterprise essay contest in 1955 
by awarding a $500 scholarship grant. 


The gathering concluded with a sym- 
bolic sowing of seed for the school lawn 
by five of the distinguished guests 
(Pratt, Whitman, Ford, Zellerbach, 
Falk ) and a public picnic. 


More than gratified by the success of 
the Ford School naming project, Jack- 
son envisions a whole series of similar 
events taking place across the country. 
“There’s no reason why a united, in- 
stitutional public relations effort of this 
sort can’t work for any community,” he 
averred. “All that’s needed is a little 
persistence and a long-range approach. 
The stakes—our children’s minds, the 
reputation of business—are high. We 
can't do enough to assure that everyone 
understands how our kind of economy 
functions, and what it means in terms 
of prosperity and security for all.” ° ° 
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American public relations 
in the Netherlands 


By Adelaide H. vanLoon 


Public Relations Officer 


American Businessmen’s Club of the Netherlands 


HEN AN AMERICAN businessman 
Wie in the little country of 
windmills and flowers, public relations 
goes to work through the American 
Businessmen’s Club of the Netherlands. 


For example, when a delegation of 
twenty-five arrived 
in Holland recently 
from the  Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of 
Commerce, the A. 
B. C. arranged a 
visit to a choice of 
five plants in the 
neighborhood of Amsterdam on the 
morning of the first day. Included were 
two American companies, a diamond 
factory, a large dairy producing plant, 
and a machine tool factory. 


ADELAIDE H. VANLOON 


A discussion-luncheon with members 
of the A. B. C. was arranged with the 
leader of the Pittsburgh delegation as 
the guest speaker. A round trip through 
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the Amsterdam harbor and the pic- 
turesque canals followed, from which 
the guests were taken back to their hotel 
by boat. A cocktail party offered by the 
American Businessmen’s Club concluded 
the first day. 


For the second day, the A. B. C. ar- 
ranged a visit to the American Ambassa- 
dor in The Netherlands, and a luncheon 
for the delegation with executive Nether- 
lands government authorities, Ameri- 
can Embassy officials and the Board of 
the A. B.C. 


This luncheon was followed by a dis- 
cussion meeting to which The Nether- 
lands press was invited and a dis- 
tinguished American and a Dutch gov- 
ernment official both gave their views on 
“Industrialization in The Netherlands.” 
The meeting was concluded with a 
question period which gave the Pitts- 
burghers ample opportunity to become 
aware of the business opportunities in 


His Royal Highness of The Nether- 
lands addressing members of the 
American Businessmen’s Club. Left 
to right: Dr. Arn. d’Atlly, Burgo- 
master of Amsterdam; Selden Cha- 
pin, then American Ambassador to 
The Netherlands; Prince Bernhard; 
H. Wybrand de Jong, Chairman of 
the American Businessmen’s Club 
of The Netherlands and Vice Prest- 
dent of the American Express Com- 
pany, Inc.; The Hon. Paul R. Por- 
ter, Chief of Mission M. S. A., Parts. 


The Netherlands, as well as prevailing 
economic conditions. 


Similar programs were arranged in 
the past year for the International House 
of New Orleans with a delegation of 
58, the Illinois Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Chicago, the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts, both with delega- 
tions of approximately fifty, and several 
other larger and smaller groups and 
private businessmen. The programs are 
altered according to the wishes and na- 
ture of the visiting group. 


The American Businessmen’s Club of 
the Netherlands, situated in Amsterdam, 
promotes Dutch-American understand- 
ing and conducts an active public rela- 
tions program in order to establish good- 
will between the United States and The 
Netherlands in general and to further 
business relations between the two coun- 
tries in particular. 


It is a non-profit foundation, sup- 
ported by its members, American and 
Dutch business leaders. Its purpose is 
to express the strong cooperation be- 
tween The Netherlands and American 
official and commercial interest, to 
sponsor goodwill and trade develop- 
ment in a new, effective way, by action 
as well as by creating a central point 
where American businessmen, when 
visiting The Netherlands, find a quick 
solution to their problems, and where 
Dutch businessmen, having business 
contacts with the United States, extend 
the number of their relationships. 


The A.B.C. works closely with 
American organizations having similar 
interests, such as International House, 
New Orleans; Chambers of Commerce 
in the United States; and Associations 
of Manufacturers, Exporters and Im- 
porters, etc. Total membership is over 
600, including Americans residing in 
the States and American and Dutch 
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businessmen residing in The Nether- 
lands. 

All have one common interest: to 
make economic, financial and commer- 
cial ties between the United States and 
The Netherlands strong and friendly 
and to try—in mutual understanding— 
to help and further the interests of both 
countries. Thus the American Business- 
men’s Club has proved to be a useful 
link in the development of business re- 
lations between the United States and 
The Netherlands. 


To further its public relations pro- 
gram, the A. B. C. issues a publication, 
the A. B. C. Weekly News, in which 
American and Netherlands members 


can find information about recent trade 
developments in both countries. More- 


over, it gives articles of general interest 
by leading American and Dutch offi- 


cials and businessmen and contains re- 
ports of the numerous active functions 
the club organizes. 


The Board of the foundation organ- 
ized a goodwill trip to the United States 
for its Public Relations Officer in the 


A view of the luncheon held in honor of Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce 
members when they visited Amsterdam recently. 


fall of 1954 to maintain the friendly 
relations which are nurtured with sever- 
al American Chambers of Commerce 
and associations of trade and industry, 
and to expand its contacts. The Ameri- 
can businessman, on hearing of the op- 


portunities and the service which is 
waiting for him on his arrival in The 
Netherlands, seems impressed by the 
unique public relations program set up 
by a non-profit organization serving 
general interest. 


The other day a business acquaint- 
ance of mine asked how many people 
we have in the Public Relations De- 
partment at Underwood Corporation. 

I told him I did not know exactly, 
but that the number was approximately 
twelve thousand in the United States. 

“Twelve thousand,” he smiled, “must 
include everyone who works for Under- 
wood.” 


I said that was precisely the way we 
intended it to be. 

Public relations is not something to 
be turned on and off at will. It is with 
us every minute, on the job and off 
the job. It is the part of Underwood 
that shows all the time. It is the way 
each employe feels and how he acts. 
Public relations is the expression of 
Underwood policy, plus the way Under- 
wood people understand and carry out 
this policy. 

The serviceman who goes com- 
petently about his work and is inter- 
ested in what he is doing cannot help 
but reflect this ideal attitude in his 
daily contacts with customers. He is 
doing a good public relations job. 

The salesman who knows his prod- 
uct and goes about his selling with 
confidence, intelligence and spirit does 


Your Public Relations Is Showing 


more than sell. He does a good public 
relations job. 

The clerk or supervisor who takes a 
real interest in the everyday work and 
does his best all the time makes things 
pleasant for everyone. His associations 
inside and outside the office reflect well 
upon him and through him bring 
credit to the company. He is doing a 
good public relations job. 

All this is equally true of foremen 
and production workers. In fact, all 
twelve thousand Underwood people 
represent our company to all with 
whom they come in contact. 

It is no accident that some com- 
panies, institutions, people and even 
governments are well thought of by 
those they affect or are affected by them. 
They enjoy good public relations. The 
reasons for favorable public opinion in- ° 
clude their performance of a useful 
service or function, deporting them- 
selves and their products properly. 


Every once in a while it is good 
to remind ourselves that our public re- 
lations are always showing. Then we 
can re-evaluate our behavior and make 
sure we are reflecting ourselves and 
our company the way we really intend. 
This does not mean that we should 


have “party” manners and regular man- 
ners, but rather that we express our- 
selves fairly on subjects we discuss. 


Let us assume you have a difference 
of opinion with your boss, and then 
announce to a group of friends that 
evening, “That place where I work is 
getting me down, you know what hap- 
pened today....” 

After you finish you may feel a bit 
better for a few minutes, but what 
about the effect on your listeners? They 
may not bother to analyze too care- 
fully what you have said, other than 
that you expressed displeasure. 

They form a mistaken impression 
that Underwood is not a good place to 
work, a thought which you will be the 
first to agree is not true. But the dam- 
age has been done, and some friends 
have been lost to Underwood for no 
other reason than a temporary disagree- 
ment between two people. Not impor- 
tant? Things like this can and do result 
in sales not being made. And that is 
important to all of us. 

Let’s remember our public relations 
are showing all the time. 


L. C. President 
Underwood Corporation 
President’s Page in Underwood News 
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Clare Boothe Luce, United States Ambassador to Italy, recetuing the Poor 
Richard Club Gold Metal of Achievement from John LaCerda. prest- 
dent of the Poor Richards and a member of PRSA’s Philadelphia Chapter. 
She is the first woman ever to have received this medal in the 49 years of 
the Club’s existence. In an international broadcast from the Poor Richard 
Annual Dinner in Philadelphia, Mrs. Luce said that unless America in- 
creases trade with foreign countries those countries may turn toward 
Russia for outlets for their products. 


George M. Crowson, president of 
PRSA, will be the principal speaker 
at a forum on public relations sched- 
uled for March 14 as an educational 
feature of the 13th annual four-day 
NERSICA convention and expost- 
tion to be held at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, March 13-16. NER- 
SICA ts a trade association which 
represents the home improvement 
contractors of the United States. 
The annual event is expected to at- 
tract a registration of nearly 10,000 
from all parts of the country. 


Visiting PRSA national headquar- 
ters in New York under the auspices 
of the U. S. State Department, Pas- 
quale Bandiera (right), editor of 
the Rome newspaper, La Voce Re- 
pubblicana, who serves as consultant 
to the young 100-member Italian 
National Public Relations Assocta- 
tion, studies the organizational 
structure of PRSA. Woodrow G. 
Gatehouse (left), PRSA’s general 
manager, explains procedures from 
the Chapter Manual which ts held 
by Executive Vice President Robert 
L. Bliss. 


The continental association was 
established by a group of Italian 
experts in the field and works closely 
with industrialists, businessmen and 
researchers interested tn public and 
human relations problems. Head- 
quarters are in Rome, with regional 
offices tn Turin, Milan, Trieste. 
Genoa and Palermo. 
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PRSA Endorses S.R.A.’s 
Operations Desk Standard 


The Public Relations Society of 
America is cooperating with the Stations 
Representatives Association in  pro- 
moting the use of S.R.A.’s new “Opera- 
tions Desk” Standard to simplify the 
sending, and handling at stations, or 
materials intended for television pur- 
poses. 

S.R.A. has suggested that all films, 
slides copy, copy instructions, art work, 
props and other commercial material 
be addressed to stations as follows: 

“Operations Desk” 

Station 

Street 

City, State 

The new standard address will replace 
the many variations which are now in 
use—Traffic Department, the name of a 
person at the station, etc. Shipping in- 
structions have grown so complex, it is 
said, that it is often difficult to get ma- 
terial to stations by broadcast deadlines. 

S.R.A. has urged stations to adopt the 
standard as soon as possible, to notify 
cheir representatives and to add the 
notice to rate cards and listings with 
Standard Rate and Data Service and 
Broadcast Information Bureau. The 
standard address is a service for stations 
too, S.R.A. says, since it cuts down a 
“considerable amount of confusion” in 
the station’s own organization. 


ATAE DEVELOPS 
MANAGEMENT LIBRARY 


The new American Trade Association 
Executives Management Library already 
contains over 30,000 items covering all 
phases of association activity. Said to 
be the only library in the country de- 
voted exclusively to the association field, 
it is part of the new ATAE headquarters 
in the Associations Building, 1145 
Nineteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 

Although designed primarily to serve 
members’ needs, the collection already 
is proving popular with researchers, 
business writers, students and others 
who are interested in the association 
movement. 
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VISITORS FROM BELGIUM LEARN 
ABOUT PUBLIC RELATIONS IN 
AMERICA THROUGH PRSA 


Belgian visitors pay close attention to Gertrude Bailey of Monsanto 
Chemical Company's New York public relations staff as she describes 
case histories based on the use of public relations in merchandising. 


A team of public relations and ad- 
vertising men from Belgium learned 
about operations of public relations in 
America and the development of the 
field in this country at a meeting 
sponsored by the Public Relations 
Society of America, held January 20 in 
the offices of Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy, 
second oldest PR firm in the States. 

The group visited the country under 
the auspices of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce and the Foreign 
Operations Administration. The project 
manager was B. B. Aiken of the Inter- 
national Trade Development Division. 

Representing both clients and agen- 
cies, government, organized labor, and 
trade associations, the study group's ob- 
jectives included the differences that 
exist between paid advertising and 
public relations activities, the relation- 
ships between clients of public relations 
firms and advertising agencies and 
client-media_ relationships, and the 
planning of public relations and adver- 
tising programs. 

Pendleton Dudley, senior partner of 


Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy and the dean of 
the public relations field, opened the 
program with a discussion of the devel- 
opment and early origin of public rela- 
tions and the need for the activity at its 
inception in the American economy. 

Robert L.- Bliss, PRSA’s executive 
vice president and chairman of the pro- 
gram, described the operations of the 
Public Relations Society of America, its 
objectives, membership, and develop- 
ment. He also pointed out the value of 
the Public Relations Journal. 

Milton Fairman, director of public 
relations at The Borden Company and 
editor of the Journal, gave a case history 
of his company’s PR program, empha- 
sizing community relations. Gertrude 
Bailey, of Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany’s New York public relations staff, 
described case histories based on mer- 
chandising aspects of public relations in 
the present day in America. 

At the conclusion of the program, the 
group was conducted on a tour of the 
D-A-Y offices, after which they were 
guests of PRSA at a luncheon at the 
Cornell Club. 
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him The New Yorker by Air Mail, 


we replied that it would 
cost over $2.00 a week just for postage alone, and 


so, of course, he wouldn’t want shat expense. 


“Different of what you suppose,” 


he wrote back; enclosed a 


‘ check for $100, and indicated there was plenty more where that came from. 


Drawings by O. Soglow: Copyright 1947, The New Yorker Magazine Inc. 
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hat You 


This year, 
The New Yorker is thirty years old, 
and 


a lot of things about it 


are different of what a lot of people might suppose. 
For instance: 


The New Yorker is mostly read 

by people who live in or near New York City, hey? 

Different of what you suppose— 

7 out of 10 copies go outside Metropolitan New York... 

into more than 4,000 cities and communities a// over America— 
and abroad (see opposite). 


The New Yorker is one of the giant magazines, hey? 
— Different of what you suppose— 

THE New Yorker ranked 72nd in circulation 

among all magazines listed by Publisher’s 


Information Bureau in 1954. 


The New Yorker is, therefore, a midget, hey? 
Different of what you suppose— 

THE New Yorker ranked 3rd 

in total pages of advertising 

and 14th 

in advertising revenue 


among all U. S. consumer magazines in 1954. 


Epilogue: 


“Tt’s not the size, it’s the ferocity...” 
from. With 71 magazines reaching more people, 
only 2 


attracted more pages of advertising. 


Hey! 


NEW YORKER 


The National Weekly for New York-minded people 
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George Romney (second from left), 
president and general manager of 
American Motors Corporation, ad- 
dressed the New York Chapter’s 
January luncheon meeting. Pictured 
with him are Kerryn King, director 
of public relations for The Texas 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 


At the Chapter’s February meeting three 
panelists from medically-related public 
service organizations discussed the topic 
“How We've Gained Public Acceptance.” 
They were Dorothy Ducas, public rela- 
tions director, National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, New York; Lawrence 
J. Linck, executive director, National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Chicago; and Dr. W. W. Bauer, director, 
Bureau of Health Education, American 
Medical As-ociation, Chicago. 


Over the years each of these organiza- 
tions has been faced with a number of 
critical problems in public attitudes. Ig- 
norance, misinformation, and prejudice 
have seriously hampered various aspects of 
their work. The nature of these prob- 
lems, how they were diagnosed, and the 
application of public relations techniques 
to their treatment were developed during 
the course of the discussion. 


A joint meeting of the Chicago Chapter 
and the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry will be held Thursday, May 
19, in the Grand Ballroom of the Palmer 
House. Program theme: Public relations 
in business. 


Company and vice president of the 
New York Chapter; Alfred Reeves, 
advisory vice president, Automobile 
Manufacturers Association; and Kal- 
man Druck, vice president of Carl 
Byoir & Associates, Inc., Chapter 
oresident. 


INTERMOUNTAIN CHAPTER 


At the Intermountain Chapter meeting 
held in Salt Lake City in January, officers 
were elected for the year 1955. They in- 
clude Joel L. Priest, public relations di- 
rector, Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
rresident: Alvin Krieg, public relations 
director, Utah-Intermountain District, U. S. 
Steel Company, vice president; and Miles 
Romney, public relations director, Utah 
Mining Association, secretary and treasurer. 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 


H. H. Roberts, assistant manager of the 
public relations department of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California, was 
named president of the Southern Cali- 
fornia chapter of PRSA at the group’s 
January meeting. He will serve out the 
unexpired term of John E. Fields, vice 
president in charge of development at the 
University of Southern California, who 
found it necessary to resign in order to 
devote more time to this assignment as 
program chairman of the 8th National 
PR Conference to be held in Los Angeles 
next November. John H. McCoy, public 
relations supervisor for the Fluor Cor- 


poration, Ltd., will take Mr. Roberts’ place 
as vice president. 


The task of building public understand- 
ing about Los Angeles’ smog problem was 
discussed by Burt Leiper, information ofh- 
cer of the Air Pollution Foundation, a 
non-profit organization supported by vol- 
unteer contributions from business and 
industry and operated through the process 
of placing contracts with the best qualified 
scientists, technologists or engineers for 
each specific job. 


As part of the foundation’s expansion of 
public information, Mr. Leiper said, the 
APF seeks the coordination of all public 
and private agencies. “There will have to 
be a unanimity of voices among the 
accredited groups now at grips with this 
big city problem,” he pointed out. 


The broad public relations objectives 
of the Foundation’s program, he said, are 
to give the public a better appreciation of 
the complexities of the smog problem, to 
enlighten it through continuing education 
on what is known, as well as what isn’t 
yet known about air pollution, reassure the 
public as to the extent and quality of the 
forces being marshalled for the attack, allay 
tendencies toward hysteria and rash 
actions, and renew and extend a feeling of 
hope. 

These objectives can be obtained with 
a sound community program, a message in 
which the known facts are always avail- 
able for speakers, forums, public gather- 
ings and public officials, through coordina- 
tion with other public and private agen- 
cies, a strong public information program 
within the Foundation, and volunteer con- 
tributions, such as public speaking pro- 
grams, from strong, established organiza- 
tions. 


“Smog may suddenly be eliminated, but 
the odds are tremendously against such a 
development,” he explained. “And the 
public must be told what is being done 
and what can be done.” Meanwhile, the 
smog problem is probably one of the 
most formidable jobs anyone faces in pub- 
lic relations today. 


MID-SOUTH CHAPTER 


At the Chapter’s January meeting the 
following were elected officers for the 
year 1955: C. Armitage Harper, vice presi- 
dent, Democrat Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Company, president; Willard A. 
Hawkins, field representative, Portland 
Cement Association, reelected vice presi- 
dent; Virgene Robinson, member, sales 
promotion and public relations staff, Na- 
tional Cotton Council of America, re- 
elected secretary; and George H. Ben- 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Management Men Like Tide because 


Tide Prods Progressively 


Tide’s own editorial research on how to interest man- 
agement men is now being continually confirmed by 
Starch studies of Tide’s ed:torial pages. Following com- 
pletion of the interview with each titled executive, 
Starch men asked this one additional! question: ‘‘What 
is it about Tide you like most?’’ Here are a few ex- 
amples of typical answers. 


FROM AN AGENCY VP & ACCT. EXEC.: 


. | like Charlotte Montgomery's page. It sparkles 
with practical observations.”’ 


FROM AN ADVERTISER—AD MANAGER: 


. columns like Montgomery’s are really interesting 


reading.” 

FROM AN AGENCY MEDIA DIRECTOR: 
i “She is terrific. | enjoy her column from top to 
bottom.”’ 

FROM AN ADVERTISER—VP CHGE. 

SALES: 


. Woman's Viewpoint hits you 


i right between the eyes . . . makes you 
think twice about marketing to wom- 
en.” 


Henny AN AGENCY SECY. & ACCT. CHARLOTTE MONTGOMERY 


. always read Charlotte Mont- 
gomery . . . very much down to 
earth.”’ 


woman's viewpoint 


how your most important customers see you 


Tide builds readership among management men with stimulating, idea-provoking 
opinion columns by people who are qualified to spark men of decision into action. 
Such a column is the best-read “Woman’s Viewpoint,” and such a person is its au- 
thor, Charlotte Montgomery. Miss Montgomery, 1954’s Advertising Woman of the 


Year, provides still another way in which . . . 


Tide Speaks the 
Language Leadership 


(Advertisement) 
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People . Programs . and Accounts 


JOHN L. ROSE, who is in charge of the 
communications and publicity department 
of the Burroughs Corporation, Detroit, 
has assumed the additional responsibility 
of assistant director of the Public Rela- 
tions Division. 


For the first time in 
the four-decade his- 
tory of the Ohio 
Trucking Associa- 
tion the annual con- 
vention chairman 
will be a non-truck 
operator. He is S. S. 
KALWARY, director 
of public relations and advertising for 
Suburban Motor Freight, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio, head of OTA’s public relations com- 
mittee for the past three years and author 
of the booklet “Put Public Opinion to 
Work for You,” a PR handbook for 
truckers. 


J. RAYMOND BELL, public relations ex- 
ecutive for Columbia Pictures Corpora- 
tion, New York, has been voted a member 
of the board of managers of the Montclair 
(N.J.) Community Hospital. He was also 
recently elected a member of the board of 
governors of the Essex County Cancer 
Society, as well as a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the organization. 


Bruce Watson, PR director of General 
Foods Corporation, has announced the 
promotion of JEAN GORDON, manager 
of community relations, to special asso- 
ciate in his office. EDGAR S. NELSON will 
succeed Miss Gordon as corporate mana- 
ger of community relations. 


Former retailer relations manager for 
Frankfort Distillers Company, EMIL A. 
PAVONE has been promoted to trade rela- 
tions director, handling both public and 
trade relations functions. 


New appointments to the public relations 
staff of The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company: BAIRD J. SIMPSON, for the 
past two years assistant to the director 
of advertising and sales promotion for 
the Yale Lock and Hardware Division 
at Stamford, Conn., has been appointed 
to handle press relations at the com- 
pany’s executive offices in New York; 


CARLETON P. ADAMS, former publicity 
manager of the Yale Materials Handling 
Division at Philadelphia, will be West 
Coast representative, with headquarters at 
Los Angeles. 


HAROLD FRIEDMAN, head of the firm of 
Harold Friedman & Associates, Newark, 
New Jersey public relations consultants, 
has been named chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee for the Kessler Insti- 
tute of Rehabilitation. 
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EDWARD F. EUBANKS has been promoted 
to vice president and director of Fleish- 
man-Hillard, Inc., St. Louis public rela- 
tions consultants. 


JAMES COPE, vice president of the Chrys- 
ler Corporation, Detroit, has been elected 
a member of the board of directors of the 
Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge. 


MOVES 


TIMOTHY J. HORAN, former editor of 
United Fruit Company’s house magazine, 
has joined the staff of Daniel J. Edelman 
& Associates, Chicago and New York 
public relations firm, as an account ex- 
ecutive. 


DAVID R. GEORGE, 
former Garden City, 
Long Island, public 
relations council, has 
been appointed as- 
sistant to the chair- 
man of the Mexican 
Light & Power Com- 
pany, in charge of 
public relations and advertising. 


ALEX F. ORMSBEE, former assistant city 
editor of the Washington Daily News, 
has joined the public relations staff of the 
Air Transport Association of America, 
according to an announcement by Willis 
Player, ATA’s vice president-public rela- 
tions. 


PIERCE M. WELPTON, a vice president 
of American Thread Company, New York, 
since 1947, has been appointed director 
of personnel administration of American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corpora- 
tion, New York. 


CHESTER BURGER, formerly national 
newsfilm manager of CBS Television, has 
joined Ruder & Finn Associates, New 
York, as a member of the Sales and Plan- 
ning Staff. 


Josef C. Dine and Allan H. Kalmus an- 
nounce the move of their public relations 
firm, DINE AND KALMUS, to _ larger 
quarters in the new 430 Park Avenue 
Building, New York City. 


WILLIAM R. (BILL) BAKER, formerly 
account executive in the public relations 
department of Grant Advertising, Inc., 
has joined John Moynahan & Associates, 
New York public relations firm. 


WESTHEIMER AND BLOCK, St. Louis and 
New York public relations and advertis- 
ing firm, has moved its St. Louis office to 
a new location at the Chase Hotel. 


WILLIAM H. COLLINS, former director of 
advertising for the Dravo Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, has been named advertising 
manager at the headquarters office of 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Company in New 
York. 


TED Cox, former vice president of Harshe- 
Rotman, Inc., has joined the public rela- 
tions firm of David M. Cox, Chicago, as 
a partner, and the name of the firm has 
been changed to Cox & Cox. The partners 
are not related. 


GAR SCHMITT has rejoined Tyndall Asso- 
ciates, Inc., New York public relations 
firm, as a vice president. The firm’s new 
address is 420 Madison Avenue. 


The incorporation of HUGH SWOFFORD & 
ASSOCIATES, New York and Chicago pub- 
lic relations counsel, has been announced 
by Hugh Swofford, founder and president. 


THE COUNCIL OF LIBERAL CHURCHES 
(UNIVERSALIST-UNITARIAN ) INC. has 
established a national public information 
office in New York City. The new public 
relations headquarters results from the 
vote of the Unitarian and Universalist 
denominations to federate in the Council 
of Liberal Churches, and gradually to 
merge such church departments as public- 
ity, education and publications. 


DONALD J. DUFF, formerly public re- 
lations director, Vancouver General Hos- 
pital, is mow a publicity director, G. A. 
Brakeley & Co., fund-raising counsel, 
Montreal, Que. 


FREDERICK W. PRATT, JR., former ad- 
vertising manager of Mother and Baby 
Magazine, has joined John T. Casey and 
Associates, Inc., New York public rela- 
tions firm, as an associate counsel. 


QUINTON PETERS, former manager of 
publications for Deep Rock Oil Corpora- 
tion, has been named manager of public 
relations for Benton Ferguson and Asso- 
ciates, Tulsa. 


A change to corporate structure, de- 
signed to give key employes a financial 
interest in the company as well as increased 
responsibility, has been announced by 
A. F. Denham, president of DENHAM & 
COMPANY, 20-year old Detroit industrial 
advertising and public relations agency. 
Coincidental with the incorporation, three 
of the firm’s account executives who have 
been with the company for periods rang- 
ing up to 11 years—Harold S. Atherton, 
Kenneth W. Allison, and Donald D. 
Tweedie—have been named vice presi- 
dents. Three other staff members named 
officers include Edwin L. Karpick, secre- 
tary; Elsa S. Denham, treasurer; and 
Evelyn C. Douglas, comptroller. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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As a convenience to our clients, Burdick- 


Rowland Associates has opened a 


West Coast office in San Fran- 
cisco, under the direction 


of M. F. Harty. 


-BURDICK - ROWLAND ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


VISUAL PUBLIC RELATIONS CONSULTANTS 


MONTGOMERY sT. 
DOUGLAS 


104 EAST 40TH ST. NEW YORK 


MURRAY HILL 5-7583 


5-7503 


The New York Stock Exchange member- 


firm Broker Window Plan now appears in 144 
locations on the East and West Coasts. Clients being 
served are Allied Chemical & Dye, American Gas & Electric 
California Packing, Carrier, Chrysler, Commercial Credit, Crucible 
Steel, General Electric, Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical, New York Stock 
Exchange, Olin-Mathieson Chemical, Sinclair Oil, Socony-Vacuum Oil, United 
Air Lines, West Penn Electric, Westinghouse Air Brake, Yale & Towne and 


Zenith Radio. 


The Mid-West area, with 60 more broker window locations, will start operation in June-July 1955. 


FIELD NEWS— (Continued from page 20) 


jamin, executive secretary, Arkansas Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association, Inc., treas- 
urer. The Board named President Harper 
to represent the Chapter on PRSA’s na- 
tional board of directors. 


WISCONSIN CHAPTER 


Officers for 1955 include Lawrence J. 
Smotherman, assistant vice president and 
director of public relations, First Wis- 
consin National Bank, president; Kenneth 
B. Willett, vice president, Hardware Mu- 
tuals, 1st vice president; Greta W. 
Murphy, director of public relations, Mil- 
waukee School of Engineering, 2nd vice 
president; E. R. Moore, regional public re- 
lations manager, Nash Motors Division, 
American Motors Corporation, reelected 
treasurer; William W. Cary, secretary of 
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the board of trustees, The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, secretary. 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER 


The Chapters February meeting fea- 
tured the preparation of background ma- 
terial, brochures, company histories, prod- 
ucts, services, etc. Speakers were from in- 
dustry, education, and the advertising 
agency field who have written presenta- 
tions on large companies. 


Dick Furber, 
formation and 
States Power 


director of public in- 
advertising, Northern 
Company, Minneapolis, 


spoke at a recent meeting of NSP’s stock- 


holder relations program and described 
the effectiveness of other PR programs, 
plant tours which create public under- 
standing of operations, and other informa- 


tion plans. He stressed that with govern- 
ment competition in the utilities field 
stronger than in any other, “we've got to 
create greater understanding of NSP serv- 
ices and efficiency through broad informa- 
tion, public relations, and advertising pro- 
grams.” 


John Rusinko, assistant manager of ad- 
vertising, sales promotion and public re- 
lations, Minneapolis-Moline Company, has 
been elected president of the Chapter for 
1955. Ray Schneider, director of public 
relations, Brown and Bigelow, will serve 
as vice president, secretary-treasurer. 


The March meeting will be an informal 
conference with press, radio, and TV rep- 
resentatives who will bring Chapter mem- 
bers up to date of the kind of cooperations 
that spells mutual benefit in publicity pro- 
grams. 
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Public relations represer:tatives from 
industry spoke at the New England 
District Conference of the Ameri- 
can College Public Relations Asso- 
ciation held recently in Providence. 
Their topic was “Mutua! Public 
Relations.”’ Pictured above, left to 
right, are Clark Belden, managing 
director, The New England Gas 
Assoctation; Richard P. Waters, Jr., 


9th Annual Motion Picture 
Production Workshop Schedu!ed 


Some 400 motion picture reople—pro- 
ducers, buyers, users—are expected to at- 
tend the Ninth Annual 16mm Motion 
Picture Production Workshop sponsored 
by The Calvin Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri, scheduled for March 21-23. 

The workshop will ‘consider basic and 
factual material through the utilization of 
exhibits, demonstrations, and discussion,” 
and the entire process of planning, produc- 
ing, and printing the industrial or educa- 
tional motion picture is the subject. 

All sessions are held on one of the 
Calvin Company's sound stages, but the 
meeting includes a banquet, open house, 
and buzz sessions on various individual 
technical subjects. There are no fees, ac- 
cording to Neal Keehn, Calvin vice presi- 
dent and workshop director. Anyone who 
is interested is welcome to attend. 


Group Development 
Summer Sessions 


Based on nine years of pioneering re- 
search and experience in the relatively 
new field of training leaders to develop 
effective groups, the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development, spon- 
sored by NEA'’s Division of Adult Educa- 
tion Service, will hold two three-week 
summer laboratory sessions at Gould 
Academy. Dates have been set for June 
19-July 8 and July 17-August 5. 

Approximately 125 applicants will be 
accepted for each session. Persons involved 
in problems of working with groups in a 
training, consultant, or leadership ca- 
pacity in any field are invited to apply. 
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director of public relations, John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; Howard S. Curtis, panel 
chairman, director of public rela- 
trons, Brown University; Virgil L. 
Rankin, Boston public relations con- 
sultant; and Walter Raleigh, execu- 
tive vice president, The New Eng- 
land Council. 


The purposes of the program are to 
deveisp sensitivity to the existence and 
mature of the dynamic forces operating 
in the small group; to develop self-insight 
into the effects of one’s behavior on others 
in a group; to gain skills in operating 
more effectively in a group; to gain under- 
standing and skills for working in larger 
social units such as organizations and com- 
mittees; and to develop skills of using 
scientific methods in social problem-solv- 
ing. 

A major portion of the last week of 
each session is spent in specific planning 
and practicing application of laboratory 
learnings to back-home jobs. 


Secondary Education Council 
Starts on First Project 


The Council for Advancement of Sec- 
ondary Education has begun active work 
on its first major project—“Study of 
Economic Education”’—under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Galen Jones, a secondary 
school expert of outstanding experience. 
Planned as a three year activity, the first 
phase to be tackled is to clarify what are 
the basic essentials of the American 
economy that every citizen should know. 

The National Better Business Bureau 
is continuing to raise funds to support the 
Council, cooperate with the Council in 
reaching wide and varied sources of in- 
formation among businessmen, and insure 
that business sponsors of the Council are 
kept informed on work and progress. The 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals is responsible for all decisions 
bearing upon recommendations made to 
the schools and for communication to its 
membership. 


Journalism Teaching 
Marks Golden Anniversary 


Journalism teaching in America reached 
tre half-century mark when the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin School of Journalism 
celebrated its golden anniversary in Febru- 
ary with a two-day program attracting 
leaders in the field throughout the nation. 
Jcurnalism courses for credit were inaugu- 
rcted for Wisconsin students in 1905. The 
University of Missouri began a school of 
journalism three years later. 

Journalism alumni from the univer- 
sity presented a portrait of its founder, 
Willard G. Bleyer, to the school. Robert 
Grilley, UW professor of art education, 
was commissioned some months ago to 
do the painting. 

B. H. Ridder, Jr., president of the In- 
land Daily Press Association and publisher 
of the Duluth Herald and News Tribune, 
delivered the keynote address at the open- 
ing session Friday morning, February 25, 
in the Old Madison Room of the Mem- 
orial Union. Irwin Maier, publisher of the 
Milwaukee Journal, was principal speaker 
at the Friday luncheon in the Union's 
Tripp Commons. 

The featured speaker at the Golden An- 
niversary Dinner on Saturday evening in 
the Loraine Hotel, was given by Marquis 
Childs, a 1923 UW journalism graduate, 
widely known as syndicated feature col- 
umnist, war correspondent, and former 
staff member of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. 


New System of Grants 
Pioneered By Time, Inc. 


A new plan for making financial con- 
tributions to colleges and universities 
where Time Inc. staff members are cur- 
rently taking courses has been announced 
by Roy E. Larsen, president of the publish- 
ing company. 

A total of $18,171 has been given on 
an unrestricted basis to twenty-three col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
United States. These grants match the total 
tuition paid by the company’s employes 
who enrolled in courses in recent months 
under the company’s education plan. 

Time Inc.’s education plan which was 
begun in early 1953 provided that the 
company pay half the tuition costs of after- 
hours courses approved by a committee. 
Employes are allowed a wide latitude in 
the selection of courses along both voca- 
tional and avocational lines. Subjects un- 
dertaken during the period covered by the 
grants ranged from advanced Japanese to 
elementary cooking. 

“Everyone is aware,’ Mr. Larsen said, 
“that American business and industry is 
being asked to help meet the growing 
deficits of institutions of higher educa- 
tion and we feel that this new program, 
which we believe is the first of its kind, 
is a logical part of any company’s plans 
for investing in the development of its 
present and future manpower.” 
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RECOMMENDED PR-WISE 


The annual report of Distillers Cor- 
poration-Seagrams Limited, Montreal, is 
highlighted by an unusually fine treat- 
ment featuring the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and Power Project. The special section 
is 41 pages long and in addition to 
several elaborate drawings and maps 
in full color includes more than 35 
aerial color photographs especially taken 
for the report. Of particular significance 
is not only its timeliness but also the 
fact that this is the first time that a 
business corporation has undertaken to 
tell the truly remarkable story of “The 
St. Lawrence Seaway ... The Realization 
of a Mighty Dream.” 


Inclusion of the section on the Sea- 
way in the corporation's annual report 
is in keeping with its practice over 
several years of devoting detailed atten- 
tion to major factors influencing the 
economy of North America. The prac- 
tice is a long-term projection of the 
philosophy of the corporation's presi- 
dent, Samuel Bronfman, that the hori- 
zon of an industry should not terminate 
at the boundary-line of its plants but 
should broaden out to encompass a 
farther view affecting the whole country. 


EDUCATORS INITIATE LONG RANGE HIGH SCHOOL AID PROJECT 


Dr. Galen Jones, director of secondary 
education, U. S. Office of Education, has 
been named to head up a long-range 
study by the Council for Advancement 
of Secondary Education, Inc., to discover 
and propose ways to assist high schools 
in giving economic instruction. 


Dr. Jones’ appointment was an- 
nounced by Thomas H. Briggs, chair- 
man of the Council's Board of Trustees, 
at a meeting held in New York City. 
He announced that Dr. Jones would 
sever his long-time connection with the 
government education office to take up 
his new post, and added: 


“Activation of this study by Dr. Jones 
and his selected staff will get under way 
the Council’s program to help young 
people become economically competent 
by the education they receive and to 
promote a better understanding of sec- 
ondary education among citizens.” 


The Council's program, Dr. Briggs 
explained, will be financed through con- 
tributions and grants from business and 
industry, foundations, labor, and individ- 
uals. The entire organization, however, 


will function through the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, 
a department of the National Education 
Association, he said, while the National 
Better Business Bureau will assist in ob- 
taining necessary funds to meet the costs 
and also provide liaison between educa- 
tors and business and lay areas of in- 
formation. 


An oldtime time card of the Dayton 
Coal and Iron Railroad, dated 1897, has 
more than a dozen rules printed on the 
back. Among them are these brief, logical 
regulations: 

“All trains will leave on time. 

“No collisions allowed. 

“Trains must stop before running over 
livestock. 

“Drink nothing but cold water while 
on duty. 


“Passenger conductors must wear shoes 
while on duty; socks compulsory.” 


—Texas & Pacific Railway Topics 
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PUBLICATION INAUGURATED 
IN ASSOCIATION FIELD 


Association Newsletter, a monthly pub- 
lication covering all phases of the asso- 
ciation field in terse economical style, has 
been inaugurated by George K. Dahl, 
specialist in business and financial news 
for trade associations. It is an outgrowth 
of his 23 years experience in writing for 
and about associations, both as editorial 
director of “World Convention Dates” 
and as public relations consultant to vari- 
ous groups. 

The first issue contained such informa- 
tion as how to assure satisfactory rooms 
for officers and directors attending con- 
ventions, maintaining and _ increasing 
membership in trade associations, plan- 
ning and controlling liquor consumption 
at cocktail parties (with a formula for 
determining the amount of liquor neces- 
Safry), expansion programs, and many 
other helpful items. 

Special studies and “how-to” reports 
will supplement monthly mailings from 
time to time. 

The special introductory subscription 
rate is $20 per year. Write to Association 


Institute, 230 West 41st Street, New 
York 36. 


NEW PRODUCTS NEWS 


The New Products Institute, Inc., inter- 
national clearing house for information 
on new products and processes, wishes to 
receive publicity releases on these subjects. 
The bulletin and weekly newsletter issued 
by the Institute now reach more than 1,000 
subscribers. Address: R. M. Williamson, 
administrator, New Products Institute, Inc., 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. 


Beautiful Truck Driver 


When Herb Shriner asked an un- 
usually lovely contestant on “Two for 
the Money” what she does, she replied 
“I drive a Clark fork truck.” If Mr. 
Shriner was surprised, Clark’s PR repre- 
sentative, who happened to be watching 
the show, was completely astounded. 
Burson-Marsteller Associates, Inc., who 
handle public relations for the Clark 
Equipment Company, have interviewed 
hundreds of Clark truck drivers but had 
never come across an operator with the 
physical charms of Betty Rohauer 
(above ). 


Astounds PR Firm 


Intrigued but dubious, the PR man 
wrote to the young lady’s employer. 
Within a week he received a reply from 
the firm’s advertising manager, assuring 
him that Miss Rohauer did exactly what 
she claimed and enclosing several photo- 
graphs to prove it. 

Burson-Marsteller released the photo 
on the assumption that people would en- 
joy seeing a fork truck driver who is 
decidedly different. As a responsible PR 
firm, they hasten to state that they don’t 
think “cheesecake” is the best way to 
sell a product, but as constant readers 
of business and trade magazines, they 
enjoy an occasional pretty face when it 
has a legitimate place in the news 
columns. 


Good Publication 
For PR People 


The Industrial and Labor Relations Re- 
view published by the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, con- 
tains many articles of interest to execu- 
tives in the public relations field. Recent 
and future issues incorporate such titles 
as “Psychiatry in Industry,’ “Frameworks 
for Comparative Study of Labor and In- 
dustrialization,” “Newspaper Coverage of 
Labor-Management News: The Reporter’s 
Point of View.” Subscription is $5.00 a 
year. 


WHAT TO TELL SECURITY ANALYSTS— (Continued from page 6) 


© Visual Presentation—Visual aids should be held to a 


minimum. Analysts don’t want to see a presentation of the 
simplified chart used primarily in a sales presentation. As 
far as charts portraying financial growth—such financial 
data are already available to the analyst. Pictorial slides 
should be limited to certain physical properties or products 
that are outstanding in one way or another. Movies are 
interesting, but the time element precludes much of this 
type of presentation. It would be more satisfactory for 
showing movies for the company to set up a special meet- 
ing of its own when a longer period can be arranged. 

* Existing Problems—If problems exist, executives 
should admit them and not gloss over them. Every cor- 
portation has them. And the good financial analyst will 
learn about them eventually. Executives should be frank— 
and explain what is being done to solve the problems. In 
the end, such information will be more beneficial. 

® Forecasts—A corporation management need not fear 
to make some types of forecast within reason—both of 
sales and earnings. Such forecasts need not be too specific 
and mention can be made of such uncertainties that do 
exist. The good analyst is not going to take an executive 
to task if there turns out to be some variation when the 


final figures are available, if the forecast was made hon- 
estly. But he will look askance at the declaration, say late 
in December, that the management cannot give an esti- 
mate of the year’s sales “because the December figures are 
not yet in.” 
An objection often heard is that “we cannot tell one or 
a few stockholders anything that we do not tell to all of 
them” usually by way of published reports. The answer to 
that is—excluding trade secrets and other types of informa- 
tion that are truly confidential—any stockholder, either by 
himself or through a representative, who is willing to spend 
the time and money to become more familiar with the com- 
pany which he owns is entitled to full co-operation. 
Another argument is that the management does not have 
the time to discuss the affairs of the company with stock- 
holders. The management must realize that doing this is one 
part of its job. In this connection, if one particular individual 
is designated for the job, he must be given sufficient author- 
ity to talk freely. 
ment is much better for all concerned than mis-information 
Remember, more information from the management is 
much better for all concerned than mis-information from 
other sources. 
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When Atlas Powder Company 
planned to move from the offices 
it had rented for 34 years in down- 
town Wilmington to new offices of 
its own in the suburban area, it 
used this lobby display to bid fare- 
well to other tenants in the build- 
ing, call attention to the date of 
move and its new phone number. 
The letter displayed reads: ‘‘To our 
friends in the Delaware Trust Build- 
ing: You've been mighty good 
neighbors to us in the past 34 years, 
and we're certainly going to miss 
you. Be sure to come see us in our 
new home.” Adjacent to the new 
office building ts a cafeteria-recrea- 
tion building for employes, and the 
grounds include a swimming pool, 
tennis courts, and a baseball dta- 
mond for employe use. 


Visual Forums 
On Typography 


Eight “see for yourself” visual forums 
based on presentation and analysis of cur- 
rent typography and practices are being 
sponsored by the Type Directors Club 
of New York. Sessions are held at the 
Hotel Shelton, New York, on Tuesday 
nights, at 7 p.m. The forums began on 
March 1. 

The forums will consider how to con- 
trol type color . . . design for readability, 
select and combine type faces, cast copy 
rapidly and accurately, handle the “little 
things” that make a typographic difference, 
identify type stlyes, select the most suit- 
able composing method. Included will be 
a visual analysis of 100 outstanding cur- 
rent examples of typography—how, why 
and by whom they were designed. 
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PEOPLE—(Continued from page 22) 


KENNETH R. ARVEDON of Trade Associa- 
tion Management, Exhibit Producers & 
Designers, Assn., Inc., and National Visual 
Presentation Assn., Inc., has moved to 135 
East 44th Street, New York. 


RUDER & FINN, INC., New York public 
relations firm specializing in industrial 
and consumer public relations for com- 
panies throughout the country, has moved 
to 130 East 59th Street. 


JOHN V. CONNORTON, who was granted 
a year’s leave of absence by the Greater 
New York Hospital Association last year 
to serve as deputy city administrator, has 
returned to his old post as executive di- 
rector of the hospital group. 


WILLIAM M. CRAIG has been transferred 
on a training assignment from Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey) to the Esso 
Research and Engineering Company, New 
York, as assistant manager of public re- 
lations. 


HAROLD A. POLONUS, former manager 
of public relations, Seiberling Rubber 
Company, Akron, has become a public re- 
lations account executive with Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh adver- 
tising agency. 


G. M. BASFORD COMPANY, New York, 
is expanding service to clients by opening 
a publicity office in Cleveland which will 
be backed by the facilities and manpower 
of the firm’s New York publicity and 
public relations department. George El- 
wers of the New York publicity staff will 
head up the Cleveland operation. 


L. GLEN SNARR, Salt Lake newspaper- 
man, has joined the staff of David W. 
Evans and Associates, Salt Lake City and 
Seattle public relations and advertising 
firm, as an account executive. 


ACCOUNTS 


G. M. BASFORD COMPANY, New York, 
has been retained by The Steel Shipping 
Container Institute, Inc. 


JOHN MOYNAHAN & ASSOCIATES, New 
York, has been retained by Investors 
Management Company, Inc. 


MOLESWORTH ASSOCIATES, New York 
PR and advertising agency specializing in 
atomic energy, has been retained by the 
Vitro Corporation of America, New York. 


DINE AND KALMus, New York, has been 
retained by Quality Radio Group, Inc. 
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SARAN HITS PROMOTIONAL 
JACKPOT—SELLS 
DEMONSTRATION UNIT 


When the Saran Yarns Company of 
Odenton, Maryland, set up a model stain- 
proof room at the Chicago Home Fur- 
nishings Market, the firm anticipated good 
publicity coverage—but it never expected 
the entire unit to be sold on the spot. 

Editors flocked to the Saran Suite at 
The Conrad Hilton to see the new miracle 
fiber that is non-absorbant, can be cleaned 
with ordinary soap and water, and the 
room served as a central point during a 
crowded market for meeting and enter- 
taining customers, potential customers and 
business friends and acquaintances .. . but 
the climax of the promotion was reached 
when the Conrad Hilton management pur- 
chased all the furnishings in the room, 
including the furniture upholstered in 
saran fabrics, the wall to wall carpeting 
woven of saran, the draperies and curtains 
of saran, the lamps, end tables and cock- 
tail table (surfaced in Nevamar). 

The room was left intact to be used by 
the Conrad Hilton as the first complete 
room in a pending program of rehabilita- 
tion. And Saran not only received full 
mileage in publicity, promotion and pub- 
lic relations from the installation, but 
practically amortized the full costs of set- 
ting up the room. 


Tobacco Research Fund 
Increased to $1,000,000 


The Tobacco Industry Research Com- 
mittee has increased to $1,000,000 its 
fund for independent scientific research 
into tobacco use and health, according to 
Timothy V. Hartnett, Committee Chair- 
man. 

“This million dollars is not a ceiling, 
but the minimum support that medical 
and scientific research can expect from the 
Tobacco Industry Research Committee,” 
Mr. Hartnett said. The Committee last 
year made an_ initial allocation of 
$500,000 for research projects and 
pledged additional funds as the need 
developed. The Scientific Advisory Board, 
which is responsible for the research policy 
and programming, has recommended 
specific grants that now total well over 
$300,000.” 


NEW MOTIVATION RESEARCH 


A new approach to motivation re- 
search, resulting from a six months’ study 
to determine improvements which can 
be made in the use of psychological 
market research for the solution of busi- 
ness, sales and advertising problems, has 
led to the formation of Motivation Re- 
search Associates by David Mayer and 
Emanuel H. Demby. Offices are at the 
Hotel Plaza, New York. 

Mayer and Demby interviewed trade 
paper writers, editors, research directors 
and many executives who have used 
motivation research as well as many 
who have balked at its use. Their study 
found that while the value of motiva- 
tion research as a revealing and pene- 
trating approach to help business was 
generally agreed upon by most of those 
interviewed, there were areas of criti- 
cism. 

To overcome these shortcomings, 
Motivation Research Associates is insti- 


tuting a new idea in the conduct of 
M.R. studies: 


1. Multiple techniques will be em- 
ployed, in addition to depth interviews, 
such as psycho-labs, consecutive opinion 
research and practical and simplified 


APPROACH 


projective tests for large scale sampling. 

2. To take full advantage of the 
client's experience and knowledge, study 
directors will be assigned to field duty 
within the industry being researched 
prior to the start of the survey. 

3. Quantitative research methods will 
be utilized to check the validity of 
qualitative findings, and all of the re- 
search data, including interviews, will 
be presented to the client. 

4. All pertinent findings will be indi- 
cated in the final report, permitting the 
client to choose the approach that his 
experience indicates as potentially most 
effective. 

5. Upon completion of the survey, 
study directors will be loaned out to 
the client’s organization for active assist- 
ance in the translation of research find- 
ings into practical action. 

In the field, the organization is repre- 
sented by staff members, all trained 
psychologists, centered in the following 
regions: Chicago, San Francisco, Fort 
Worth, Miami, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Mississippi and Vir- 
ginia, in addition to the central staff 
in New York. 


Whenever the boss recognizes a good 
deed, a job well done, or a thoughtful 
act of his fellow-worker . . . and then 
shows his appreciation by a word of 
praise, it makes the life of both a little 
richer and happier. 


When properly used, honest and sin- 
cere praise possesses wonder-working 
powers. 


It encourages cooperation and effi- 
ciency. 


It promotes happiness and good fel- 
lowship. 


It increases self-confidence and loy- 
Ity. 

It stimulates a feeling of importance 
and self-respect. 


It helps to win and to hold the 
respect, the confidence and the friend- 
ship of the employes. 


RECOGNIZING GOOD DEEDS 


It is a remedy for many of the ills 
and disappointments of life. 


Despite its wonder-working power, 
I am inclined to think that praise is 
used all too sparingly. 


The boss may recognize the good 
work of an employe . . . and usually 
does . . . but all too often he does 
nothing about it, reasoning that that is 
what the employe is paid to do. It is 
true that each person is paid to do his 
or her job, but there is a vast difference 
between simply getting the job done 
and in doing it with interest and en- 
thusiasm. 


Honest and sincere words of praise 
can be the means of stimulating and 
encouraging people to increase their 
knowledge and their capabilities and 
thus enable them to rise to positions 
of honor and trust. 


W. G. VoLLMeER, President, 

The Texas and Pacific Railway 

before Railway Business Women’s 
Association of Dallas 
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Broker-Window Display 
Wins National Trophy 


Burdick-Rowland Associates, Inc., a 
New York firm of Visual Public Re- 
lations consultants, who first announced 
their Broker-Window Display plan in 
the Journal in May, 1954, have just been 
awarded the Advertising-in-Action na- 
tional annual award trophy by Standard 
& Poor's Corporation for the best fi- 
nancial public relations idea of the year. 

The broker-window plan, which was 
developed by Burdick-Rowland Associ- 
ates and the New York Stock Exchange, 
is presently serving 144 member- 
broker ground-floor windows with exhi- 
bits which tell the corporate story of 
companies listed on the Big Board. 
Originally the following 13 clients were 
used in East Coast windows: Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, Carrier 
Corporation, Chrysler Corporation, Com- 
mercial Credit Company, Crucible Steel 
Company of America, General Electric 
Company, Mathieson Chemical Corpora- 
tion, New York Stock Exchange, Sin- 
clair Oil Corporation, Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company, Inc., The West Penn Elec- 
tric Company, The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company, and Westing- 
house Air Brake Company. 

This list has now been expanded to 
include many of these firms and — 
American Gas & Electric, Kaiser Alumi- 
num & Chemical, California Packing 
Company, United Air Lines, and Zenith 
Radio Corporation in West Coast win- 
dows. The plan will make its second ex- 
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Printing is Important Public Relations Tool 


Kalman B. Druck, vice president of Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc. and 
president of PRSA’s New York Chapter, speaking on ptinting as a tool 
of public relations at a special Printing Week program at the Hotel Bilt- 
more where the 13th Exhibition of Printing sponsored by the New York 
Employing Printers Association was on display in the latter part of Janu- 
ary. Seated are William Scholz, supervisor of publications, General Electric 
Company, and Thomas L. Cotton, head of Thomas L. Cotton Associates. 


Public relations is now responsible 
for $75 to $100 million worth of printed 
materials in New York City alone, said 
Kalman B. Druck, vice president of 
Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., and presi- 
dent of the New York Chapter, PRSA, 
at a clinic on “Printing—A Tool of 
Public Relations,” held on January 20. 


It will produce double or triple that 
figure within the next few years, said 
Mr. Druck, for two reasons: public re- 
lations itself is in a period of dynamic 
expansion and public relations people 
are learning how to use a greater range 
of printed materials with increasing im- 
pact and effectiveness. 

The printing industry, the speaker 
pointed out, can contribute to this ex- 


pansion in June of 1955 when the mid- 
west area is opened up with 60 addi- 
tional stock brokers’ windows in nine 
states and thirty-six cities. The second 
year of participation in the East will 
begin in May of 1955 and already there 
is a waiting list of customers. 


Burdick-Rowland has opened an 


‘office in San Francisco on January 1, 


under the management of M. F. Harty, 
formerly of Ford Motor Company and 
most recently General Manager of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 


pansion by helping those in public rela- 
tions to interchange ideas, to see and 
study the new kinds of printed public 
relations materials and to make these 
materials more widely available within 
the public relations field. 

Both deal with the communication of 
ideas, and as this country grows in social, 
economic and political complexity, the 
need for better communications within 
and between groups becomes more ur- 
gent. 

The clinic, held under the auspices of 
PRSA’s New York unit, was one in a 
series of special Printing Week in New 
York events held in the Bowman Room 
of the Bilrmore where the 13th Ex- 
hibition of Printing sponsored by the 
New York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion was on display. 

On the panel with Mr. Druck were 
Weston Smith, vice president of Finan- 
cial World, who covered financial public 
relations; Rachel Reed, director of con- 
sumer services, The Borden Company, 
on consumer relations; William Scholz, 
manager of publications, employe and 
plant community relations _ services, 
General Electric Company, who handled 
employe relations on the clinic pro- 
gram; and Thomas L. Cotten, Thomas 
L. Cotten Associates, who spoke on com- 
munity relations. 
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RECEIVED RECENTLY 


© The City Fights Back, written for the 
Urban Land Institute by Hal Burton, a 
nation-wide survey of what cities are doing 
to keep pace with traffic, zoning, shifting 
population, smoke, smog, and other situa- 
tions that are the root of many public 
relations problems. (The Citadel Press, 
New York, $5.00.) 


® The Attack on Big Business, by J. D. 
Glover, an interpretation and evaluation 
of the three major levels of criticism 
directed at big business—economic, politi- 
cal and social, ethical and moral—with 
conclusions as to the significance of all 
this criticism for businessmen. (Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Har- 
vard University, Boston, ($4.00.) 


© The Television Commercial, by Harry 
Wayne McMahan, a practical manual on 
television advertising which shows how 
to create better commercials, both from 
the advertising and film production view- 
points, with more than 100 illustrations 
and many case histories. (Hastings House, 
New York, $5.00.) 


© TV, Learning to Use It, A Resource and 
Guide for Workshops, a handy guide about 
education by television, with tips on plan- 
ning and producing an educational TV 
program, promoting education by TV in 
your town, and developing a community 
TV workshop. (Council of National Or- 
ganizations, The Cooper Union, Fourth 
Ave. at 7th St., New York, $.50.) 


© How to Plan Your Community Resources 
Workshop, by Albert L. Ayars, a guide 
for educators and community leaders who 
want to plan a community resources work- 
shop through which teachers can become 
acquainted with resources of the com- 
munity and devise ways to make them use- 
ful in the classroom. (The Educational 
Publishing Corporation, Darien, Conn., 
$.75:) 


A.A.A.A. REORGANIZES 


The American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies has reorganized its regional 
structure, creating four regions and nine- 
teen local councils in place of the previous 
sectional councils and local chapters. 

Purpose of the reorganization is to 
simplify the Association’s regional struct- 
ure and to facilitate local activities, includ- 
ing the A.A.A.A. Examinations for Adver- 
tising, the new 4-A program for cooperat- 
ing with teachers of advertising, an educa- 
tional work with advertisers and media. 
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Current Events 
Not Considered History 


Many people do not think of the 
events which take place during their 
own lifetime as part of history, accord- 
ing to a study conducted by the James 
M Vicary Company, New York market 
research firm. When asked to give their 
version of American history, a large 
number of the people interviewed made 
no mention of the major public events 
which had occurred since their birth. 

This finding is based on a study con- 
ducted among 134 students and busi- 
ness and professional men and women. 
Each of them was asked to write a brief 
sketch of the story of the United States 
as they might tell it to “an intelligent 
child.” Most of the “histories” started 
with Columbus’ discovery of America, 
and most of them mentioned the Rev- 
olutionary War. The Civil War was 
mentioned by more than half of the 
histories, but specific events after the 
Civil War were described less often. Of 
all the presidents, George Washington 


was referred to most often in these his- 
tories. 


This survey is part of a continuing 
experimental study of the underlying 
motivations in communication conduc- 
ted by the research firm. 


U.S.1.A. Inaugurates 
Overseas Book Campaign 


A _ nationwide public campaign to step 
up the flow of American books to people 
overseas has been announced by Theo- 
dore C. Streibert, director of the U. S. 
Information Agency. 

Under a plan developed by U.S.LA. in 
cooperation with CARE, the American 
people are being called upon to help mil- 
lions of people around the world learn 
more about American life, thought and 
culture. A portable library of outstanding 
paper-bound books has been selected to 
form “An American Bookshelf,’ to be 
distributed by CARE to schools, libraries, 
reading rooms, and other institutions in 
foreign countries. 

CARE, in cooperation with U.S.I.A., is 
launching a country-wide effort to have 
American business and industrial firms, 
educational institutions, civic clubs, and 
individual Americans purchase these port- 
able libraries for presentation to appro- 
priate institutions overseas. 

The volumes will be in flexible bind- 
ings and will be contained in a folding 
case which, when opened, serves as a set 
of shelves. Each set will cost $30, a price 
claimed lower than if the books were pur- 
chased singly. The name of the donor 
and recipient will be inscribed on a book 
plate accompanying each set, if desired. 

Orders accompanied by payment should 
go direct to CARE, 660 First Avenue, 
New York 16. 
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PR Service Guide... 


POSITIVE PHOTOCOPIES 
IN SECONDS 


The “Copease Duplex” is a single-unit 
photocopying machine with a space-saving, 
time-saving, cost-saving, work-saving op- 
eration that provides positive copies— 
black printing on white background—of 
any written, printed or drawn office record 
in under 30 seconds. Copies are made on 
paper of any weight, are up to 14 inches 
wide and any length desired. Other models 
also available. SG-38 


SHORT RUN DUPLICATOR 
MAKES COPYING EASY 


A new short-run duplicating process 
called Azograph has been announced by a 
nationally known manufacturer. The pro- 
cess produces copies without staining 
hands, clothing or the work itself. Employs 
two separate color forming compounds 
within the coating of the master sheet. 
These compounds cannot unite to form 
color until a third, a reactant in the fluid 
on the duplicating machine is introduced. 
Thus, workers who prepare master sheets 
for duplicating will never face the stain 
problem prevalent in aniline dye duplicat- 
ing. Produces up to 111 copies a minute. 
Automatically feeds any size from post 
cards to 9x 14-inch paper. Hand-operated 
model also available. S$G-39 
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For information as to source of any 
equipment or service listed in this 
section, write to SERVICE GUIDE, 
Public Relations Journal, 2 West 46 
Street, New York 36. Indicate item 
or items in which you are interested 
by referring to guide number. 


LOW COST DISPLAY 
BACKGROUND MATERIAL 


This new, low-cost display background 
is designed to provide an easily portable, 
quickly set up display for use at trade 
shows, sales meetings, store windows or 
special promotions. Constructed of silken 


finished pastel blue corrugated board. 
Weight, including the packing case in 
which it is shipped and carried, is just 
37 lbs. Provides a full 777” x 11’ 10” dis- 
play background which can be set up in 
minutes by one person without tools. Can 
be adjusted to a 9-foot width for space 
limitations. Can be painted or silk screened. 
Remarkable durability with minimum 
weight is claimed. SG-40 


How to know 
what goes on 
in your prospect's 
mind... 


. . . and what 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


News items, editorials, advertisements 


Promptly 
from daily and weekly newspapers, from 
magazines and trade papers as specified. 


ESTABUSHED 868 

PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 

BArclay 7-537! 

165 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
will provide you with a record of your 
results from promotions and releases. 

For Future Reference 
Handsome loose leaf scrapbooks; rubber 
cement; plastic laminating if desired. 


BURRELLE’S 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
165 Church Street * New York 7, N. Y. 


it takes to 
make him 


BUY 


A practical explanation 
of the use of MOTIVA- 
TION RESEARCH in ad- 
vertising and marketing 
problems. 


I bee new field of motivation research is 

carefully examined in this book. Written 
by a psychologist well acquainted with the 
needs and problems of advertising and 
marketing men, the book is vital reading 
for everyone who wants to know more 
about this latest psychological tool for more 
effective selling. 


Just Published 


MOTIVATION 
RESEARCH 

in Advertising 
and Marketing 


By George H. Smith 
Associate Professor of 


Sponsored by the 


ADVERTISING 
The Newark College of 
RESEARCH Arts and Sciences 
Rutgers University 
FOUNDATION 242 pages, 6 x 9, 
illustrated, $5.00 


The book brings you up to date on many 

of the advances and results in this expand- 
ing field. Although the book stresses applica- 
tions of motivation research in advertising and 
marketing, it will also be valuable to researchers 
in other areas—in studies of prejudice ° 
tensions . . . public opinion . . . labor-manage- 
ment relations .. . “f 

Several studies are cited to show the way 

in which traditional methods of questioning, 
familiar to market researchers, may be com- 
bined with the “‘deeper’”, techniques of motivation 
research. Especially useful for the person just 
beginning to evaluate motivation research in 
his own company, is the chapter that answers 
many questions on getting the job done .. . 
“when is motivation research needed . . . who 
should do the job . .. and how is the study 
carried out... ?” 
COVERS: The Psychological Frame of Refer- 
ence. Methods of Interviewing. Indirect Question- 
ing. Problems and Perspective. Getting the Job 
Done. 


SEE THIS BOOK 10 DAYS FREE 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. PR-2 

| 330 W. 42nd St., NYC 36 
Send me Smith’s MOTIVATION RESEARCH 


I IN ADVERTISING AND MARKETING for I 
1 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 i 
days, I will remit $5.00, plus few cents 
1 delivery costs, or return book postpaid. (We t 
pay delivery costs if you remit with this 
coupon; same return privilege.) 
PRINT 

Name 
Address 
Zone ...... State ............ | 
Company 
Position 


For price and terms outside U. S., 
write McGraw-Hill Int’l., NYC PR-2 
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PR Service 


SECRET RECORDER 
OPERATES ANYWHERE 


A unique idea in battery-operated mag- 
netic tape recorders is now in full scale 
production. High fidelity, versatility and 
dependability. Camouflaged in an average 
ize leather briefcase which may be opened, 
carried or put down without showing the 
quiet recorder in operation. Simple to 
operate. Automatic volume control equal- 
izes nearby and distant sounds. Whispers 
in a quiet area are picked up at a distance 
of 12 feet and ordinary speech at 100 feet. 
May be started or stopped instantly and 
inconspicuously by touching a combina- 
tion slide-lock and switch. Continuous re- 
cording for 11% hours. Tapes play back on 
all recorders operating at 17 ips. Built-in 
preamplifier for earphone playback. $G-41 


VAZ DIAS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


World-Wide Press Relations 


New York-Amsterdam (Holland) 
"A by-word for news 

for half a century’ 
157 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Digby 9-2287 


@ They make sure they know what's going on. 
More and more of them (over 1,000clients, now) 
use Bacon’s Clipping Bureau to get all perti- 
nent information published about their busi- 
ness (from our reading list of 3,058 business, 
farm, and consumer journals). Any subject you 
want, such as company mention, competitive 
ads, competitive publicity, and research mate- 
rial. Ad managers, agencies, publicity and 
public relations men, and researchers use our 
service to keep up-to-date. Send now f for er 
tin No. 55, “N ppings Aid B 


bound, id, ase poges, 
x $15.00. Sent on approval. 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
343 S. Dearborn Street * Chicago 4, Illinois 
Established 1932 
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SMART GUYS DON’T TAKE CHANCES 


PUBLICITY HANDBOOK HELPS 
PINPOINT PUBLICITY EFFORTS 


The new edition of this publicity hand- 
book contains 3,058 publications listed 
alphabetically, classified into 99 market 
classifications, and incorporates a new cod- 
ing device which shows the type of pub- 
licity material used by each. Contains a 
check list of eight basic principles which 
affect publicity placement. And a 19-page 
section full of important information on 
how to handle editorial publicity in maga- 
zines. An invaluable reference book. $G-42 


NEW ALL-PURPOSE 
PROFESSIONAL CUTTER 


PR firms, banks, insurance companies, 
photo finishers, school and colleges—or 
any one with a duplicating department 
will find this new, low cost profes- 
sional paper cutter handy. Will cut paper 
and trim jobs up to 14”. Engineered along 
the lines of the larger size cutting ma- 
chines used in the graphic arts and print- 
ing fields which sell for twice the price. 
Automatically locked with safety latch af- 
ter each cut. Can be set for any size de- 
sired. SG-43 


HOT ’N’ COLD 
DISPENSER SOLVES 
COFFEE BREAK PROBLEMS 


A Columbus manufacturer announces 
the introduction of the first water cooler 
that also dispenses hot water at the cor- 
rect temperature for making instant coffee 
and other hot beverages. Available in both 
pressure and bottle types. The new cooler- 
heater combination provides both em- 
ployer and employe with an economical, 
time-saving method of obtaining hot 
beverages. No more small stoves with ex- 
posed heating units, hot drinks delivered 
at extra cost, time lost when employes 
visit nearby coffee shops. SG-44 


NEW HALFTONE 
ART SERVICE 


A new continuous tone art service, 
issued on a monthly basis, has been intro- 
duced by the originator of a widely used 
service of line drawings which has been 
on the market for several years. The 
drawings are rendered in wash, tempera, 
casein and other media by top free-lance 
artists, reproduced for distribution by a 
screenless printing method. Subscribers 
can thus size and screen the drawings to 
their own requirements. One dozen sub- 
jects each month. Size 8 x 10. SG-45 


NEW LONG-LIFE 
PHOTO COPY DEVELOPER 


Scientists at a Syracuse, New York, 
firm have perfected a new long-lasting de- 
veloper fluid for office photo copy ma- 
chines. It retains its full strength within 
the machine for a full work week. This 
not only doubles the economy of the de- 
veloper for the average user but also re- 
duces the total time required to prepare 
the machine for work. The new developer 
produces extremely high-contrast black 
and white prints of any printed, typed, 
written or drawn material on translucent 
or opaque paper of any weight. SG-46 
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PR Service Guide... 


TINY CAMERA FITS 
IN THE PALM OF YOUR HAND 


This tiny camera is not a toy but an 
exact copy, according to its manufacturer, 
of the camera used by spies during World 
War II to make secret photos of docu- 
ments and other undercover items. Smaller 
than a matchbox. Weighs less than 34 oz. 
German craftsmanship, including an f4.5 
lens, optical view finder, 1/30 second 
shutter and exposure counter. Takes eight 
pictures to a roll. SG-47 


PROMOTION STOPPERS 
WITH VARI-VUE ANIMATION 


Vari-Vue tells your story with motion, 
but is not a mechanical or electrical device. 
The use of countless plastic linear lenses 
which separate the multiple images lam- 
inated behind them permit a different 
picture or message to change continuously 
as you change your angle of view. Can be 
used on calling cards, direct mail pieces, 
as premiums, shelf talkers, wall plaques, 
and in many other ways. SG-48 


THRIFTY TABLE SCREEN 
SET UP IN SECONDS 


This inexpensive self-contained screen 
with adjustable stretcher bar and fold-away 
swivel base can be set up in seconds. The 
fabric is stretched taut by a few turns of 
the stretcher bar for perfect projection re- 
sults. Rests securely on desk or table. Ideal 
for editing, for use as a second screen or 
as a handy reflective surface for making 
projected sales presentations. SG-49 


Even A Polka-Dot 


OCTOPUS 


Couldn’t do everything! 


Let AIR LINES place your publi- 

city in 3,000 radio and television sta- 

tions for less than one cent each. 
Why settle for less? 


FOR DETAILS, WRITE 


AIR LINES 


BOX 405, RAHWAY,N.J. 


GATHERING BINS FACILITATE 
STACKING BULKY RELEASES 


A set of two specially-designed gather- 
ing bins that permit faster disposal and 
easier stacking of duplicated sheets being 
assembled into sets is now offered as 
standard equipment on both the 20-page 
2nd 32-page tandem collators offered by 
a New York manufacturer. Combining a 
complete set of pages is done by simply 
placing the left or right hand set directly 
on top of the set in the gathering bin. 
Each completed set is stacked in a criss- 
cross arrangement to facilitate the stapling 
operation. Detachable so that automatic 
joggers can be utilized where desired. 
SG-50 


IMPROVED FOTO-ROLL 
TAKES 350 EXPOSURES 


A New York camera maker has an- 
nounced an improved model of its Foto- 
Roll-70. The unit replaces normal film- 
holders on portrait, view or copy cameras 
with a roll of 350 exposure daylight-load- 
ing 77mm film. Mounted in place of the 
normal ground-glass on the camera, the 
unit is essentially a sliding back complete 
with its own ground glass, carriage with 
roll film mechanism, and precision coun- 
ter. Film can be developed intermittently 
during the length of the 350 exposure roll. 
Available for 5x7 and 8x10 cameras. 
yay custom-fitted to individual models. 
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3 REGIONAL OFFICES 
UNDER ONE OWNERSHIP 
MEAN 
EXCLUSIVE, NATIONAL 
GRASS ROOTS COVERAGE 
ONLY from 


UCE ZIPPING 
RES UREAU 


157 Chambers St., NYC 7—BArclay Sens 


104 W. Linwood Blvd. 715 Harrison Street 
Kansas City, Mo. Topeka, Kansas 


Write or Phone for Details 


The Greatest Boon 
To the PR Office 
Since the Dictionary 


The New Century 
Cyclopedia of Names 


Into this one brand new reference 
work, Clarence L. Barnhart, famed dic- 
tionarist, with the assistance of over 
350 eminent authorities, has combined: 
a pronouncing gazetteer which locates 
and identifies thousands of places, with 
Statistics on populations and areas; a 
biographical dictionary of personages 
past and present in every phase of hu- 
man endeavor; a pronouncing dictionary 
of foreign names from every period and 
culture; a companion to world history 
with essential information on statesmen, 
military leaders, dynasties, treaties, etc.; 
a literary handbook with authors, liter- 
ary works and fictional characters; a 
biblical guide; a source book of names 
and places from legend and mythology. 

Think of the value, of the conven- 
ience of having all this information 
available in one source in your office— 
and organized in the same alphabeti- 
cally-arranged, easy to-use manner as 
the phone book. Send for more informa- 
tion, or better, order your set today. 


Three beautiful volumes—each volume 
714%4 x11 x 214". Handsome and dur- 
able office binding. Gold stamping. 
4370 pages. An outstanding value at 
$39.50. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
Dept. A, 35 W. 32 St., 
New York 1, N.Y. 


ere Send us the prospectus on 
THE NEW CENTURY 
CYCLOPEDIA OF NAMES, 
no charge, no obligation. 

Send us......set(s) of the 
CYCLOPEDIA at $39.50 
e2ch_ postpaid. We will 
send our payment or, if not 
fully satisfied, return the 
set within ten days. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Ine. 


Financial Public Relations 


Counsel and liaison activities between cor- 
porate management and investors and fi- 
nancial community opinion leaders (security 
analysts, investment research staffs, statis- 
tical services and the financial press). 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


SERVICE 

IN 

THE 
SOUTHWEST 


Tue Cain Orcanization. Inc. 
Public Relations 
3906 LEMMON AVENUE * DALLAS 19, TEXAS 
LOgan 7487 © LOgan 1079 


BERTRAND W. HALi & Co. 
41 EAST 420 ST. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 


A.N.A. Spring Meeting 
In Hot Springs, Va. 


The 1955 Spring Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers will be 
held Wednesday, March 16 through Fri- 
day, March 18, at “The Homestead,” Hot 
Springs, Virginia. 

Plans for the meeting include detailed 
presentations on both the planning and 
execution of effective advertising. “This 
meeting will be a clinic-workshop series 
of sessions,” said Edward G. Gerbic, chair- 
man of A.N.A.’s board of directors. “The 
A.N.A. Board has voted this new shirt- 
sleeve type of working sessions designed to 
give national advertisers the greatest prac- 
tical help in meeting today’s fast-chang- 
ing conditions.” 
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Burns W. Lee Associates 
Public Relations Counsellors aes 


SERVING INDUSTRIAL- 
COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS 
NATIONALLY, 


REGIONALLY 


~ SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES ! 
607 South Hobart Blvd. | 821 Market St., Room 729 


DUnkirk 8-4131 DOuglas 2-8538 


| 
| 

Los Angeles 5, Calif. ! San Francisco 3, Calif. 
| 


KETCHUM, INC. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNSELLORS 


35 Years’ Experience in Regional 


and National Programs 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N.Y. 


ROBERT D. ECKHOUSE 
& ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations 


175 Fifth Avenue New York City 10 
ALgonquin 4-9017 


Annual Report Film 
Features Atom at Work 


The story of how one of the world’s 
pioneers in the use of radioactive ma- 
terials for peaceful purposes is putting 
the atom to work in industry is told in 
the annual report film of the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters’ Association. H. S. P. A., 
through its experimental station, was 
the first private agricultural organization 
to make use of radioactive carbon when 
this research tool was released by the 
Atomic Energy Commission in 1946 for 
industrial purposes. 

The 25-minute sound-color movie 
shows the various uses to which eleven 
radioactive isotopes are being put, from 
tracing the movement of sugar through 
the cane plant to weighing sugar and 
sugar by-products on one of the Ha- 
waiian plantations. It is available for 
showing in the States. 


Coming Events 


March 16-19, 1955—Spring Meeting, 
Association of National Advertisers, “The 
Homestead,” Hot Springs, Virginia. 


March 21-23, 1955—Ninth Annual Mo- 
tion Picture Production Workshop, spon- 
sored by The Calvin Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri, held at the company. 


April 13, 1955—Brand Names Day Din- 
ner, sponsored by Brand Names Founda- 
tion, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. 


April 19, 1955—Fifth Annual Public Re- 
lations Forum, sponsored by the Chicago 
Chapter, PRSA, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. 


April 21-23, 1955—Annual Meeting, 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, Boca Raton Hotel and Club, 
Florida. 


April 26, 1955—Annual Conference, San 
Francisco Bay Area Chapter, University 
of California, San Francisco, Calif. 


May 12-13, 1955—National Convention, 
Public Utilities Advertising Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago. 


May 17-18, 1955—All-Ohio Public Rela- 
tions Workshop, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


May 22-24, 1955—36th Annual Meeting, 
Magazine Publishers Association, The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia. 

June 16-18, 1955—Third Annual Meet- 
ing, Railroad Public Relations Associa- 


tion, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


October 19, 1955—Annual Fall Public 
Relations Conference, sponsored by the 
St. Louis Chapter, PRSA, Hotel Statler, St. 
Louis. 


November 14-16, 1955—8th Annual Na- 
tional PR Conference, sponsored by the 
Public Relations Society of America, Inc., 
The Ambassador, Los Angeles. 


New Directory Helps 
Industry Pick Engineers 


A new annual publication, Engineers’ 
Job Directory, designed to help many of 
the nation’s outstanding companies put 
their “story” before graduating engineers, 
has just been published. 

The guide is the first directory of its 
type directed specifically to young en- 
gineers. It enables the engineer to coordi- 
nate and match his interests and capabili- 
ties with the company in getting the right 
job with the right firm. 

Publisher is Decision, 
Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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This is a mash note about a guy named 
Charlie Morton. We don’t know Charlie. 
He may be young or old. He might even 
be a fictitious name. Perhaps he’s even 
a nice old Radcliffe-trained spinster with 
a sharp wit and observing eye who lives 
in Newton Lower Falls and drives a 1919 
Wills St. Claire coupe in to the offices of 
The Atlantic every day in Boston where 
she (he) works. One of the New York 
newspapers once had a non-existent Pro- 
motion Manager which (sic) was just 
a name. No flesh at all. Name even carried 
on the masthead. We know because we 
were there when the publisher wanted 
a fall guy. 

Anyway, back to Charlie Morton. He 
prints a little 8-page, 514 x 814 inch 
promotion letter in booklet form every 
month that’s mailed from The Atlantic’s 
offices. May talk about what's on his mind 
on world affairs, or a good story he’s heard, 
some upcoming or past feature in his own 
magazine, or a bust in the nose or handful 
of kudos for something he’s seen in some 
other magazine. The current issue for in- 
stance had a popover recipe and a piece 
on mimeographed Christmas greetings, 
among other things. 


Of course Charlie always lists what's in 
the table of contents for the upcoming 
issue of his own magazine, but he lards 
it around with stuff that reads like the 
front end of The New Yorker—good, 
quick, titillating. 


We like Charlie's soft sell. Here’s a 
gem from his most recent letter: “Inci- 
dentally, we did have in the January At- 
lantic on page 121 a poem by H. H. The 
Emperor of Japan. Nothing to get ex- 
cited about, but not a bad little thing 
in its way.” 

But our all-time “Charlie Morton,” 
which we've saved for several years in 
our top drawer, is his letter to be used 
on readers who raise hell with the editor, 
the management, the economic system and 
you, the recipient of his diatribe, in 
particular. 


Charlie dcesn’t recommend trucking 
with these people at all. 

Make the answer short, he says, and 
without libeling the writer “it should 
raise the broad question of his sanity.” 


Of course old Charlie’s worked out his 
own recommended retort finale: 


“Dear Mr. Blank: 


We have your letter of .... 
(date) but we see no purpose 
in discussing the confusion of 
ideas to which you appear to 
have committed yourself. 


Yours very truly,” 


Claims he only used it twice but it 
worked _ beautifully. 


Watch Charlie Morton. He’s got sand. 
* Short for “parentheses,” used by typists 
and proofreaders. 
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Emergency PR Booklet 
Praised By Press and Industry 


“Meet the Press,” a publication origi- 
nally intended to serve as a press rela- 
tions guide for employes in the field 
in the event of an accident or emer- 
gency, has drawn praise from news- 
paper editors in the Texas Gas Trans- 
mission Corporation's operating territory 
and attracted widespread attention from 
industrial firms in the U. S. and several 
foreign countries. 

The manuel was prepared by the 
natural gas pipeline company’s public 
relations counsel, Bozell & Jacobs (NY ), 
with the cooperation of heads of various 
Texas Gas operating departments. It is 
written in down-to-earth language and 
illustrated with cartoons. 


Starting with a hypothetical situation 
of a pipeline crew foreman suddenly 
confronted with an emergency, it ex- 
plains to the employe why newspaper- 
men should get the facts rather than 
distorted information from bystanders, 
lists some important “don'ts,” and pro- 
vides a checklist of the type of informa- 
tion the newspaper reporter will want. 


Forewarned is forearmed, according 
to Texas Gas. The company has not ex- 
perienced a major accident or emer- 
gency in its six years of operations, but 


officials realized that steps should be. 


taken to keep to a minimum the ill 
effects that such an occurrence could 
have on the company’s public relations. 


EYE-EASE BULLETIN BOARDS 


Two hundred and twenty-nine Parker 
Pen Co. employes at Janesville, Wisc., 
won't have to worry about stiff necks 
anymore. When tke firm recently dis- 
covered that many employes wore bifocal 
eye glasses, all company bulletin boards 
were lowered three to five inches. 


2nd Annual Employe Report 
Contest Announced 


The Score, a report to management 
on developments and trends in em- 
ployer-employe communication pub- 
lished by Newcomb & Sammons, Chi- 
cago, has announced the opening of its 
second employe annual report contest. 

Five judges will decide which of the 
reports submitted most intelligently and 
understandably present to employes an 
accounting of the organization's process, 
programs and policies during the period 
July 1, 1954 to July 1, 1955. Entries 
may be submitted at any time between 
these dates. Each entrant—whether a 
winner or not—will receive an objective 
analysis of his report. 

The panel of judges which served in 
the first contest has consented to serve 
in the second. They include Kenneth E. 
Olson, dean of the Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, 
chairman; S. R. Bernstein, editor of Ad- 
vertising Age; Robert L. Bliss, executive 
vice president of PRSA; Carl C. Har- 
rington, editor-in-chief of Mill & Fac- 
tory; and John A. McWethy, assistant 
managing editor of The Wall Street 
Journal. 

Each judge will participate in the 
area in which he is particularly noted: 
Chairman Olson will judge for general 
journalistic quality; Mr. Bernstein for 
eftectiveness in the merchandising of 
the management story; Mr. Bliss for 
public relations value of the entries: 
Mr. Harrington for plant-level accept- 
ance; and Mr. McWethy for the quality 
of entries as financial statements. 

Send entries to The Score, 224 East 
Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Human Relations Is 
Key to Good Management 

Getting along with people is the key 
to good management today, D. J. Haugh- 
ton, vice president of the Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation and general manager of 
the company’s Georgia Division, told 
members of the Tinker Air Force Base 
Administration Club recently. 

People are the most important part of 
any business or industrial enterprise. They 
make your accomplishments and your 
problems. A modern business or industry 
has many varying types of people to get 
along with, Mr. Haughton explained, list- 
ing employes, customers, vendors, com- 
munity neighbors, and stockholders. He 
stressed the necessity for leadership be- 
ginning with the lowest levels of super- 
vision through top management. This 
leadership, he said, must provide goals 
and a will to attain those goals in the 
men they supervise. Working together to 
reach the goal develops teamwork and 
understanding. 
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THE HOPPER 


Pamphlet Offered 


Your article, “Corporate Giving, Sensi- 
tive Tool of PR,” in the November issue 
was of particular interest to us, and we 
are recommending it to our members in 
a forthcoming issue of our monthly pub- 
lication, Looking Ahead. As you know, 
NPA’s Business Committee explored this 
subject several years ago. Their report, 
“The Five Percent,’ prepared by Beards- 
ley Ruml and Theodore Geiger, stressed 
the public relations advantages of a well- 
planned program of corporate giving. It 
was later expanded into the book-length 
“Manual of Corporate Giving.” 

The “Five Percent’ pamphlet is still 
available, and as long as the supply lasts 
we will be glad to furnish single copies 
without charge to any of your readers. 

HOWARD P. HUDSON 
Director of Promotion 
National Planning Association 
Washington, D. C. 


Idea-Packed Issues 


Please send one binder for my copies 
of the Public Relations JOURNAL. 

I have been a subscriber for only two 
months and after carefully reading these 
idea packed issues. it causes me to won- 
der why I have not previously sub- 
scribed ... 

BRYANT HORNE 
Personnel and Public 

Relations Director 
Office of the Mayor 
Jackson, Mississippi 


A Request from 
British Guiana 


I am an information officer of the pub- 
lic relations organisation of the govern- 
ment of British Guiana, the Government 
Information Services, and an _ overseas 
associate of the Institute of Public Rela- 
tions, London. The public relations or- 
ganisation in British Guiana is of long 
standing; it was the first in the British 
Colonial Empire. It is responsible for 
government broadcasting, publishes a 
weekly newspaper, prepares releases for 
the general press and maintains liaison 
between the government and the public. 

Like most people in the field of public 
relations, I am anxious to keep in touch 
with developments in America, but this 
has not been easy because American jour- 
nals hardly ever come this way. At the 
suggestion of Mr. Mervyn Thomas, general 
secretary of the London Institute, | am 
writing to ask if it could be arranged 
for me to obtain the Public Relations 
JOURNAL. 

LLOYD SEARWAR 
Government Information Services 
Georgetown, British Guiana 


Pertinent Article 


Thank you and the Public Relations 
Society of America for permission to re- 
print the Robert Olds article—How to 
Streamline A Meeting (December, 1954) 
—in our management newsletter “The 
EXEC.” 

We found the article both interesting 
and pertinent to state society operations 
and I believe the state society executive 
secretaries will find Mr. Old’s observations 
most helpful. 

MELVIN R. FREEMAN 
Director, State Society 

and Membership Services 
American Institute of Accountants 
New York 


Security 


Common Stock 


TEXAS EASTERN 


SHREVEPORT, 


Common and Preferred Dividend Notice 


January 26, 1955 


The Board of Directors of the Company has declared 
the following quarterly dividends, all payable on 
March 1, 1955, to stockholders of record at close of 
business February 4, 1955: 


Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series $1.3714 

Preferred Stock, 4.75°% Convertible Series. .. .$1.18% 

Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series... $1.12'44 
5 


LOUISIANA 


Amount 
per Share 


Classified Advertising 


When answering advertisements please ad- 


dress as follows: Box number, PUBLIC 
RELATIONS JOURNAL, 2 West 46th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Rates: ‘‘Posi- 
tions Wanted” $1.00 per line, 5-line mini- 
mum; “Help Wanted”’ $2.00 per line, 5-line 
minimum. Payable in advance. 


(Deadline for copy is the 10th of month 
Preceding date of publication.) 


Help Wanted 


Young men or women familiar with 
public relations to handle client relations 
in major cities for expanding radio-t.v. 
service. Write Air Lines, Box 405, Rah- 
way, N. J. 


Positions Wanted 


Agricultural Information Services head, 
33, desires Public Relations post. Exper- 
ienced in preparing and coordinating pro- 
grams through all media. Capable speaker. 
Box EC-3. 


Seek institutional relations post. Male, 27, 
married; director radio-TV for midwest 
college. Varied PR background includes 
newspapers, radio, TV, publicity, teaching. 
B.S., M.S. in journalism. Prefer non-met- 
ropolitan location. Available Sept. 1. Box 
RE-3. 


Annotated Bibliography 
of Audio-Visual Aids 


A revised, up-to-date edition of the 
reference publication, “Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy of Audio-Visual Aids for Manage- 
ment Development Programs,” has just 
been specially compiled for the Fourth 
Utility Management Workshop and the 
Sixth Industrial Research Conference. 
These meetings of corporation executives 
will be held in May and June at Columbia 
University’s Arden House, Harriman, New 
York. 

The new bibliography follows an exten- 
sive study of new educational films, film 
strips, and recordings, and, according to 
Professor Robert Teviot Livingston, Di- 
rector of the Workshop and Conference, 
“lists and describes films and recordings 
which have specific value for executive 
training and management development 
programs.” 

Both the Workshop and Conference 
will be concerned with the topic “Human 
Relations in Management.” 

The new edition is said to be the only 
bibliography in print in this specialized 
field. It is available from Research Service, 
353 West 57th Street, New York 19, at 
$2.50 per copy. 
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2.150.000 


Highest circulation in Redbook history! 


Highest newsstand sales at Redbook’s 35¢ price! 


And advertising linage is UP for 1954! 


Redbook’s complete 


Redhuok editorial focus on 
has been rewarded 
by readers and 


| advertisers, alike. 


Redbook 
The Magazine for Young Adults 


*Publisher’s estimate for 6 mos. ending 12 31 54 


(Advertisement) 
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Convention Plans 
Motion Pictures 
Meetings Packages 
Television Commercials 
Demonstration Devices 
Screen Advertising 
Skits 

Animated Cartoons 
Training Manuals 
Slidefilms 

Pictorial Booklets 
Transparencies 

Slides 

Film Distribution 
Turnover Charts 
Meeting Guides 

Tape Recordings 

Disc Recordings 
Promotion Pieces 
Poster Charts 

Banners 

Training Devices 

Quiz Materials 
-Speech Coaching 
Pageants 

Stage Presentations 
Portable Stagettes 
Meeting Equipment 
Projection Service 

Film Productions in Color 
Field Surveys 
Convention Supervision 


Varied 


YOURS TO COMMAND 


Whatever your public relations presentation—to a small group meeting 
around.a table . . . to a variety of special groups . . . a star-spangled full- 


dress convention . . . a motion picture . . . a television showing—Jam 
Handy has all the skills and specialized experience to help do the whole 
job for you. Jam Handy starts with the results you want, and builds a 
carefully integrated program tailored to your budget. Every presentation is 
designed to catch eyes, hold attention, stimulate thought, and provoke action. 


And every detail, from plans to finished materials, can be handled for you 
with all the convenience of Jam Handy One-Stop Service economy. 
That’s where you save time, talk, worry, money and effort. 


Next time you plan a presentation to do a real public relations job call 
or write the Jam Handy One-Stop Service office nearest you. Let us 
show you how we can help you. 


HANDY 


One-Stop Service Og 


NEW YORK 19 DAYTON 2 DETROIT 11 PITTSBURGH 22 CHICAGO 1 HOLLYWOOD 28 
1775 Broadway 310 Talbott Bidg. 2821 E. Grand Bivd. Gateway Center 230 North Michigan Ave. 5746 Sunset Blvd. 
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